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Henry A. Beers (1847-1926) 


HE friends of Professor Beers of Yale will 

remember an urbanity not of our time and 

a wisdom less worldly than ours. He was 
not, in spite of a long list of books, a famous man 
outside of his own university. Offices and medals 
were not offered him; he never sought, and never 
loved, publicity, even on the lips of his pupils and 
associates. And yet there was a magic in the man’s 
contacts not easy to account for although his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of literature and his gift for 
imparting enthusiasm to the elect were enough to 
make him distinguished. He was, it is true, almost 
the last of that fellowship of American men of 
letters who were makers of literature as well as its 
students: he belonged with Emerson, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Thoreau; although their junior he retained 
in an age of specialization that interest in all knowl- 
edge in his province which was congenital among 
the scholars of the golden age of New England. 
Yet to his students the classic school of New Eng- 
land was only a faded tradition whereas Beers, even 
though his eyes were dim and his voice sepulchral, 
was a present phenomenon, a man to whom litera- 
ture and life were one and indivisible, who chanted 
from The Faerie Queene and knew the latest nov- 
els, who had read everything, taught everything in 
English belles lettres, and did not care if his coat 
was rusty or his life tethered to his work, provided 
he could keep his imagination warm at the fires 
which great minds had kindled before him. The 
open secret was his culture. He was that man of 
perfect culture which all scholars and all teachers 
of literature should be, and so seldom are. His 
students felt the genial warmth when after a mum- 
bled lecture (he read his lectures intolerably from 
peered-at notes) the rich mind would warm to com- 
ment and the stooped shoulders and puckered brows 
be forgotten in the charm of his smile; they came 
to idle and went away to praise. 
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Henry Beers earned his niche in the history of 
American scholarship. His two books on the roman- 
tic movement in English cleared the way through 
that tangle, and plotted the beginnings of the trails, 
his compact histories of literature were models from 
which many a subsequent brief study was built. Yet 
it is not with the scholars that he will sit in the 
Elysian fields if there is good talk among the poets, 
the critics, and the tellers of tales. Life was always 
more to him than history, and art than science. He 
spent, very literally, his middle age amidst that 
passion for research which for good and for ill 
came raging into the American universities from 
Germany. He had done few things in pure litera- 
ture then, but those rare, some poetry, some fiction, 
one book, ““The Ways of Yale,” which belongs in 
the first rank of memorabilia of college life. But 
the turn of the century was set against literary 
reputations in English departments. Scholarship 
was asked of him and scholarship he gave, and did 
Not court the muse again until old age had come 
upon him, then in essays and in poetry showed us 
how much we had lost. A man of letters had been 
disciplined by circumstance into a professor of Eng- 
lish, but routine and the assiduity of scholarship 
could only bind his talents. 

When his literary work in art and criticism is 
sifted, and the substance freed from accident, it 
will be seen that he belongs with those creative 
writers who have written little but that little excel- 


Shadow in the Roof 


By Epwarp Davison 
N the roof, while the firelight played there, 
My shadow was thrown; 
Gaunt and aloof it swayed there, 
A weary figure it made there, 


Glooming alone. 


As I in that moment, benighted, 
Looked up from the hearth, 
Being one no longer excited 
By any fire I had lighted 
To brighten the earth.... 


O would that the shadow that haunted 
Those rafters had shown 

Some sign of a heart less daunted 

By the making of fires unwanted 
Than my own. 
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‘Historians’ History of the World.” 
Reviewed by William Macdonald. 

“Conquest of New England.” Re- 
viewed by Henry P. Fairchild. 

“Tetters of Louise Imogen Guiney.” 
Reviewed by Bliss Carman. 

“The Romantic Comedians.” Re- 
viewed by Henry Seidel Canby. 

“Through Many, Windows.”  Re- 
viewed by Charles Denhard. 

“Tampico.” Reviewed by Gladys 
Graham. 

“The Unearthly.” Reviewed by Ern- 
est Sutherland Bates. 

“Fairy Gold.” Reviewed by H. W. 
Boynton. 

Lines Written ina Bad Temper. By 
Stella Benson. 


Next Week, or Later 
“The World of William Clissold.” 
Reviewed by Mary M. Colum. 
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lent. Yet hundreds of books can claim him as 
foster father or nurse. He was no clapper on the 
back of literary aspirants. His diet was Donne and 
Milton and Thackeray and Emerson and Shaw and 
the Roman poets, and if modern ambition would 
not stand companionship with bold fellows of an 
earlier time let it not be brought to him. A gentle- 
man and a scholar, so he thought, might write badly 
through inaptness but could only desire to write 
freely and well. The bickerings of literary jeal- 
ousy meant nothing to him; popular reputations or 
the aura of vast journalistic rewards dazzled him no 
more than bombs in a fireworks show. The young- 
ster who came to him to learn how to live by litera- 


(Continued on page 135) 


The State of Poetry 
By RoBerr GrRAvEs 


HAT is the state of English poetry today? 

I would suggest that among the low- 

brow public—readers of say Tit-Bits, E. 
M. Hull, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Gene Stratton Porter—poetry is in a poor 
way. John Oxenham has had a success but minute 
in proportion with his potential public. The causes 
are not obscure; this is the public created by ele- 
mentary education; elementary education has been a 
by-product of industrialism and is aimed not at a 
humaner culture but at raising the industrial and 
civic efficiency of the masses, Poetry as it has been 
taught in the elementary schools in years gone by 
has, therefore, not encouraged many children on 
leaving school to continue their acquaintance with 
it; but novels and stories have formed no part of 
the curriculum and can therefore be read without 
prejudice. The mezzo-brow public has had usually 
two or three years of schooling more than the low- 
brow public, and reads more reputably; it cor- 
responds closely with the middle class and is edu- 
cated for the higher commercial groups of indus- 
trialism. 

Open any one of the better monthly magazines 
of fiction: each story, though it falls short of litera- 
ture with a capital L, is thoroughly workmanlike. 
It has a definite point to which it moves easily and 
economically; the characters, unless the story is def- 
initely a farce, are convincing, the local color is 
carefully applied. In two cases out of three a con- 
siderable demand is made on the reader’s observation 
and memory for slight clues to the démouement, 
occurring in the first page of the story, and even 
when the démouement comes, it comes quietly, per- 
haps in a single word, a mere gesture, by which the 
reader who has not cultivated the “short-story sense” 
will be completely baffled. But whereas the art of 
the short story has advanced enormously in the course 
of the last thirty years, and the intelligence of the 
short-story reader with it, the general run of verse 
that we find occasionally sandwiched between short 
stories in these magazines is as banal, nerveless, and 
amateur as could well be imagined. 
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Now the difference is, there is a genuine and 
sincere demand for the short story on its own ac- 
count. ‘The question “is it literature?” does not 
arise. ‘There is no such demand for verse. Its ap- 
pearance at all in a shilling magazine is only a sur- 
vival from the days before modern education and 
the short-story boom, when poetry was really read 
and enjoyed by the upper-middle-classes, the days 
when crowds queued up for a new canto of “Don 
Juan” and a publisher could offer Thomas Moore 
3,000 guineas advance royalties for “Lalla Rookh.” 
The publishing of poetry in volume form is sim- 
ilarly a mere window-dressing, a graceful tribute to 
the past, a sop to literature: but not a business prop- 
osition, ‘The mezzo-brow attitude toward the poet 
has since the boom days become a most unhealthy 
one: it is like that of modern youth toward its 
parents, a sentiment that has gradually changed after 
a series of disappointments and misunderstandings 
from affectionate respect to scorn and indifference. 

There is nothing wrong with poetry in itself; as 
there is nothing wrong with parenthood itself; both 
are inevitable forms of life; but the claim of a 
certain generation of parents to regulate the lives 
of their growing sons and daughters according to a 
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traditional method cannot be met when that method 
is unsuited to the changed conditions of life. These 
sons and daughters will, however, soon marry and 
become parents themselves, however strongly they 
disapprove of parenthood; and poetry like parent- 
hood is an instinct that cannot be long repressed. 

It is again largely because of an educational sys- 
tem which links poetry up with geometry and French 
as “subjects to be done”—and to be “done” in 
school is to be “done-for” in private life—that 
poetry is viewed with as great suspicion by the in- 
tellectual middle-classes as by their social inferiors. 
The pulpit has assisted in deepening this suspicion, 
The poet always, it is thought, has a sinister design 
on the reader. Either he is trying to put over a 
spiritual or historical message of some dry sort, or 
he is claiming genius and its anti-social privileges; 
in any case he is drawing the reader from the quiet 
paths of enjoyable reading to the stern mountain 
of literature; a region from which one customarily 
returns jaded, if improved, to impress other travelers 
with a satchel full of poetic specimens, chipped from 
the hard rocks and carefully ticketed. This mis- 
trust of the poet ensures that, dead poets only being 
“done” in schools and universities, living poets can- 
not economically practice the art for a livelihood. 
Patronage is dead these two hundred years, and the 
high-brow public is not large enough to support its 
poets by casual purchase of their wares, The result 
is that the writing of poetry is now largely in the 
hands of gifted young amateurs who publish a 
single book and then leave poetry for the more 
serious and remunerative work of prose, of idlers 
with money who want a literary reputation and find 
a series of lyrics less fatiguing to produce than a 
novel; and of retired judges, ambassadors, and heads 
of colleges and such who crown their career with a 
volume of graceful verse. People in fact who en- 
courage, rather thar dispel the lack of confidence 
in poetry; so that it is next to impossible for a 
serious practising poet to get a hearing from the 
middle-class public which is numerically large 
from the low-brow public which could afford to 
enough to support dozens of poets, and still less 
make them all men of wealth, 
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The public that is acquiring a short-story sense, 
and a film sense, and a fast-traffic sense, and a radio- 
sense is not a dull public; as it is not dull public, 
neither is it a lazy public. The enthusiasm for the 
cross-word puzzle and for home-made radio sets 
prove that. The theory that because industrial, com- 
mercial, or professional life weighs so heavy, poetry 
to make any appeal at all must be a narcotic, can no 
longer stand. On the contrary the daily round is 
so routine-ridden that, except where the standard of 
living is definitely below the poverty line, any stimu- 
lant to thought of an adventurous kind is most wel- 
come, though indeed the adventure is bound by eco- 
nomic, ethical, religious, and educational limits. 
The poetry-sense has not been correspondingly cul- 
tivated with these other new senses largely because 
poetry properly understood makes demands at 
variance with the utilitarian system of education and 
life. As a marketable commodity it is in a vicious 
circle; the less it is wanted the duller it gets, and 
the duller it gets, the less it is wanted. A young 
workman cannot afford to apprentice himself to 
the poetry trade, which is suffering sadly from in- 
efficiency and dilution. In the short-story trade 
wages are high. Though the goods are machine-cut 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that they meet 
a genuine demand. ‘The models improve in speed 
and finish yearly. 


But it would be the greatest mistake to push this 
metaphor farther, to regard poetry as a sort of per- 
petual coach-building and fiction as a sort of motor- 
car industry, to say that a lum- 
bering and heavily gilded, or a smart barouche with 
armorial designs on the door drawn through the park 
by a pair of spanking greys, though all very well in 
cannot be compared for speed, comfort 


coronation-coach 


their way, 


or distinction with a 1925 Rolls Royce. True, 
language and conditions of life have changed so 
completely in the last fifty years that the greater 
part of traditional English poetry is utterly out of 


date except to scholars; what was once the pride of 
the roads we .now think of as a lumbering coach. 
But this is my contention:—there is no reason why 
verse should not become to modern prose 


Properly 


modern 


what the airplane is to the motor car. 


handled, poetry has certain mechanical advantages 
over prose: prose can never rise off the ground; it 


must keep to the roads or the open country. The 
low-brow, mezzo-brow, and the backward part even 
of the high-brow public does not realize this, and 
will demand an explanation of mechanical theory, 
if not a demonstration of practice. 
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Simply put, the intrinsic virtues of poetry are 
these: Its rhythms, rhymes, and texture have an 
actual toxic effect on the central nervous system. 
In the resulting condition, the imaginative powers 
are quickened and strengthened, voices are heard, 
images are called up, and various emotions felt of 
a far greater intensity than in waking life. This 
toxic effect is of greater or less strength according 
to the level of mental functioning required, which 
varies between the more or less sedate thought of 
day-dreaming and the monstrosities of trance or a 
deep sleep. The soup tablet firm that puts its ad- 
vertisement into a rough rhyme 

Why does the Huntsman devour the fox so? 

Because there is nothing for dinner but Broxo, 
and the student who masters his lists of facts by help 
of a rhymed memoria technica, “in 1492, Colum- 
bus sailed the ocean blue,” are alike aware of this 
physiological effect verse has on mental receptivity. 
But besides the greater vividness of image and 
strengthening of music, the heightening of receptiv- 
ity and sensitivity that verse properly handled brings, 
there is another great contribution, that is the awared- 
ness of a whole region of hidden association and 
implication behind phrases that in prose would be 
accepted at their face-value. 

For instance, the adjective pettifogging would in 
prose be construed merely as the conventional insult 
for a lawyer. If the same adjective were to be used 
in poetry qualifying, say, a philosopher, there would 
be an increased vitality in the word; which there- 
upon for those aware of its etymology would recall 
its connection with Fugger, the great continental 
merchant-banker whose minions, the little fuggers, 
were so sly at their trade: the philosopher would 
thus be accused of having a commercial mind and 
the same attachment to verbal formula and ancient 
authority as a lawyer. At the same time the “fog” 
syllable would take on a life of its own; “pettiness” 
and “fogginess” though conceptions not originally 
bound up with “pettifogging” would color the lines 
in which they occurred and mate with the hidden 
associations of the other words there contained. 
One of the chief powers of poetry is in the poet’s 
ability to control these hidden or forgotten associa- 
tions of words while remaining in the toxic condi- 
tion of which I have spoken, so that they interact 
in a sense distinct from the face value of the poem, 
a sense which cannot be understood except by those 
in the same condition of heightened sensibility. 
Poetry is able to use both the method of logic and 
the method of fantastic thought, which is sensorial 
hieroglyphic: and what cannot be expressed by 
either of these means can be conveyed in the musical 
side of poetry, the rhythm, rhyme, and texture, 
which have not, of course, fulfilled their function 
merely by inducing and maintaining the toxic con- 
dition. 
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This briefly is the theory of poetry as I under- 
stand it; but whether and if so, how soon the poetry- 
sense will appear in a wide circle of readers is an- 
other question. I cannot foresee any immediate 
social or political change that will produce it. A 
great deal of poetry that has been popularly admired 
in times past has been admired for reasons uncon- 
cerned with the peculiar powers of poetry as I have 
just outlined them; it has been admired merely for 
the elegance of the stories it told or the morality 
of its sentiments or the divine character it professed ; 
and it is doubtful whether in Europe at least there 
has ever been widely spread a poetry-sense which, 
once the added receptivity induced by verse has 
been taken into account, has been distinguishable 
from a prose-sense. Perhaps some discovery by 
which food and other necessities of life could every- 
where be obtained locally, together with a solution 
of the population question, might give the necessary 
background to a national revitalizing of poetry; for 
England must first be freed from the economic 
obsession which colors all human relations and qual- 
ities today. The difficulties of keeping supplies of 
food, clothing, and so on in circulation by the au- 
thority are now largely smoothed over by standard- 
ization of goods and by standardization of the con- 
sumers’ minds by education and the press. If sup- 
plies became more plentiful and decentralization of 
industry and therefore of standardized mentality be- 


came possible, poetry of a greater variety, freedom, 
and intensity might result. For the standardization 
of mind has achieved the practical result that the 
immediate and formal characteristics of any matter 
under examination, usually recognized in terms of 
value or efficiency, are alone discerned; other latent 
characteristics spiritual or personal are generally 
suppressed as contributing nothing to the mechanic 
purpose of life. 





A Time-Killing Generation 


THE THREAT OF LEISURE. By Georce 
Barton Cutren. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1926. $2. 

Reviewed by Puitrp Coan 
R. CUTTEN some three years ago, on his 


induction as President of Colgate, said some 

strikingly skeptical things about popular 
sovereignty and the universal franchise. He seems 
then to have been performing merely the prelimin- 
ary slicing through the insensitive epidermis of our 
ideals. ‘This time, the knife goes right down to 
the quivering quick; he vivisects our beloved leisure, 
that treasured share of freedom from needful toil, 
now possessed by the worker after generations of 
industrial development and social struggle. 

The pleasure of telling painful truths has its 
temptations but it has not been Dr. Cutten’s guiding 
inspiration. He believes in the potential value of 
leisure, and accepts the old economic doctrine that 
the degree of civilization of a human group is a 
mathematical function of that group’s proportion 
of time free from necessary cares. If he details 
what he considers the damage done by _ ill-spent 
leisure, it is without any purpose of gloomy pre- 
diction of an inevitable fate in store for us. Hold- 
ing that leisure at its worst may bring on social 
decline, but that put to advantage it should lead to 
common betterment, he draws the darker alternative 
rather the more vividly of the two; it is but a way 
to make the better choice more desirable. One 
fancies that this motive found its way into the rather 
grim first noun of the title of his book, ““The Threat 


of Leisure.” 
& Ss & 


The book is a brief for education toward en- 
larging the average person’s ability to make use not 
chiefly, as under some present educational systems, 
of his working hours, but rather of his spare time. 
A new education must be devised, he believes, to 
render the industrial worker fit to spend several 
hours a day at liberty. If any task outbulks that of 
making the world safe for democracy, it must surely 
be this enormous undertaking of making universal 
leisure secure from itself. 

Dr. Cutten has handled the question so ably, he 
has opened so many more or less unsuspected win- 
dows, that one finds it inevitable to wish that he had 
handled his topic more completely. A longish essay 
of some 32,000 words dispensed with due allowance 
for grace of discourse, can hardly lead to adequate 
conclusions on so complex a problem. One would 
welcome an ampler presentation of many features. 
How much leisure, in aggregate hours, is there in 
this country today? Surely it would require a 
painstaking inquiry, and the sifting of much evi- 
dence, to determine. But if we knew the answer, 
we should have a definite idea of the magnitude of 
the question in its present phase. And among what 
groups, by age, sex, locality, or social condition, is 
this unknown quantity of space time variously 
divided? For all we know, it may chiefly be the 
idleness of the increasingly numerous and increas- 
ingly unemployed folk over fifty. Again, how has 
leisure affected the powers of survival and develop- 
ment in social classes that have possessed it hitherto? 
Here is a bearing on the problem surely well worth 
taking. Is high mental capacity essential to ample 
living in time free from the compulsion of toil! 
We need to know, for if leisure spells mere idle- 
ness and can spell naught else to the millions in the 
lower mental brackets, we may be dispensing it 
wrongly. What study of education for the work- 
ing masses has already been made? Kall: 
others have given much thought to whether « 
education for the worker will work. To « 
these and all the other necessary lines and a1 
the diagram of an intricate problem would 
quite another kind of book, and probably ten 
long a text. Without accusing Dr. Cutte 
predilection for the Squeers methods in the 
ing of knowledge, we may respectfully 
“more.” 
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A Bird’s-Eye View 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. Edited with the Assistance of a Dis- 
tinguished Board of Advisers and Contributors 
by Henry SmirH WituiiaMs. New York: En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 1926. 27 vols. 


Reviewed by Witt1am MacDona.p 


E particular interest of this fifth edition 

of what for more than twenty years has 

been a standard work of reference will 
probably centre, for most readers and users, in the 
two supplementary volumes, numbered respectively 
XXV and XXVI (Volume XXVII in an elaborate 
index) and labelled “These Eventful Years,” in 
which, to quote the publishers’ foreword, eighty 
“famous men and women of our own day” tell 
“the story of all that has happened in the great 
quarter century just ended.” To this alluring in- 
troduction the editor of the supplement, Franklin 
H. Hooper, adds the caution that the two new 
volumes have “no connection of any kind with the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” whose editorial organiza- 
tion was responsible for “The Historians’ History 
of the World,” that they are intended for connected 
reading rather than for reference, and that “each 
chapter is written for this work, and for this alone, 
and has not appeared elsewhere.’ What is offered, 
in other words, is a codperative history of the last 
twenty-five years which is encyclopedic in scope but 
not a compilation in form. 

The plan of the two volumes, while in general 
similar to that already familiar in codperative literary 
enterprises, offers some novelties. First come four 
chapters by J. L. Garvin, the well-known editor of 
the London Observer, and now the editorial head 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica organization, in 
which the course of events, mainly political, during 
the period is rapidly surveyed. Then follow thir- 
teen chapters on the World War, with eight more 
chapters devoted to the League of Nations, the war 
debts, and various economic situations for which 
the war was chiefly responsible. Next comes the 
procession of the nations, marshaled in thirty-six 
chapters, including one in which H. G. Wells un- 
folds his vision of the future and some of the won- 
ders that shall be. With politics, economics, and 
social prophecy out of the way, the grand tour is 
brought to an end with a succession of chapters on 
literature, science, art and religion, music and 
radium, archeology and medicine, psychoanalysis and 
big business, the political awakening of women, and 
the achievements of sport. 
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It has become a commonplace to say that co- 
Operative writing of this kind is bound to show over- 
lapping, and there is plenty of overlapping in the 
political chapters of “These Eventful Years.” Since 
the editor, moreover, in certain controverted matters, 
generously allows each side to have its spokesman, 
there is also something of contradiction and incon- 
clusiveness. With the land operations of the World 
War surveyed by General Maurice, General Luden- 
dorff, and General Mangin, the operations on the 
sea recounted by a British naval functionary and 
Admiral von Tirpitz, and the battle of Jutland de- 
scribed by Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral Scheer, the 
reader is left to decide for himself what the history 
of those particular episodes of the quarter century 
really is, Perhaps it is the editor’s way of remind- 
ing him that something of local prejudice and per- 
sonal bias attaches to most events since the days of 
the Czsars. 

The only man whom I have ever known who 
gave the impression of knowing enough to appraise 
an encyclopedia was Louis Heilprin, these many 
years of treasured memory, and even he, I suspect, 
must have felt the need of protecting his intellectual 
frontiers by carefully-drawn lines of demarcation. 
Certainly no one but a universal genius would at- 
tempt seriously to evaluate the multifarious con- 
tributions to a multifarious world experience which 
these two volumes contain. ‘Two criticisms, how- 
ever, may safely be noted. Some of the contribu- 
ions are obviously journalistic, and a good many 
more are essentially special pleading. To the 
former class belong, perhaps inevitably, the four in- 
troductory chapters by Mr. Garvin, notwithstanding 
that the quality of journalistic writing in this case is 
high, as it is sure to be when Mr. Garvin holds the 
pen. What Bernard M. Baruch has to say about 
the inter-allied debts is little more than journalistic 


padding, a modicum of form with no important sub- 
stance. To the second class belong Léon Bourgeois’s 
account of the League of Nations, Professor 
Laughlin’s chapter on “The Madness of Paper 
Money Inflation,” Maximilian Harden’s sketch 
of “Germany’s Place in the Sun,” with Pro- 
fessor Carver’s brief for prohibition capping the 
climax. The contrast is sharp indeed between the 
obvious prepossessions of such writers and the schol- 
arly dignity and restraint displayed by Professor 
Carlton Hayes and Professor Charles Seymour in 
dealing with the causes of the World War and 
“secret treaties and open covenants.” If the story 
of psychoanalysis is to have a place in a work of this 
character, it is fitting that Dr, Sigmund Freud 
should be allowed to present his side of it, and 
psychical research and the invisible world are cer- 
tainly the special preserve of Sir Oliver Lodge, but 
since it appears to a layman that there are more 
scientists who dissent from the conclusions of these 
two men than there are those who accept them, the 
presentation of the case by these writers alone is 
distinctly onesided. 

Whoever attempts a great deal must expect to 
be asked for much, and Mr. Hooker’s two volumes 
show some rather surprising gaps. Dr. Canby, to 
whom has been assigned the subject of twentieth 
century literature, has apparently felt himself de- 
barred, presumably by limitations of space, from 
paying much attention to “journalism, research, his- 





HENRY A. BEERS 
(See page 129) 


torical study, biography, criticism,” “except in so 
far as they illustrate prevailing tendencies of the 
modern mind, or are creative in the literary sense,” 
with the result that some of the most important and 
voluminous writing of the period either receives 
mere allusion or is not mentioned at all. The lack 
would not be worth noting if there were compen- 
sation elsewhere, but there is not. One searches in 
vain for adequate discussions of such questions as 
labor, agriculture, transportation, the development 
of universities and professional or technical schools, 
armaments, jurisprudence (except international 
law), the migration of peoples, the effect of the 
World War upon intellectual life and public opin- 
ion, and many other similar matters which have 
engrossed the thought of the present generation. 
Perhaps the job was worth doing in spite of its 
sketchiness, its bias, and its propaganda, Anyone 
who will read through the approximately 800,000 
words which the two volumes contain will be al- 
most certain to have added to his knowledge, and 
will get a useful and comprehensive view of a good 
many problems that still await solution. Taken as 
a whole, however, “These Eventful Years” is only 
a symposium, some parts very good, some extremely 
bad. ‘To class such a compilation as history would 
be to use the term in a highly unaccustomed sense. 





A new play by Karel Capek is to be produced 
in Prague this autumn. The nature of the drama 
is being kept secret, but it is understood that it will 
be called “The Makers,” and that it will be a 
fantasy in the manner of “R.U.R.” and “The In- 
sect Play.” 


Submerging the Yankee 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW ENGLAND BY 
THE IMMIGRANT. By Dante, CHAUNCEY 
Brewer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1926. 

Reviewed by Henry Pratr FaircHILD 
New York University 
NTHROPOLOGISTS tell us that there 
are one or two primitive—or possibly ad- 
vanced—tribes where no children are born. 

The population of the group is recruited by pur- 
chasing children from neighboring less well-regu- 
lated tribes. There are some Americans who, im- 
pressed by the indubitable fact that no one has ever 
yet demonstrated that any one race or people is 
superior to another, draw therefrom the conclusion 
that racial and national differences in general are 
inconsequential. An indiscriminate mixing of ethnic 
groups seems to them of no significance. If 
it appears that the American population, originally 
composed of well defined and selected elements, is 
now being built up out of heterogeneous contribu- 
tions from two or three-score diverse sources, they 
regard the situation as not only innocuous but also 
unimportant, 

Such as these, if they trouble to read Mr. Brewer’s 
book at all, will doubtless toss it down with a yawn, 
and observe, ““What of it?” 

Mr. Brewer very wisely makes no attempt to 
prove that the immigration of the past half-century 
has hurt or is hurting the United States in general 
or New England in particular. He simply takes it 
for granted. His book is based upon certain defi- 
nite and inclusive assumptions, which he does not 
open to question himself nor expect his reader to. 
He assumes that if the reader can be made to see 
the facts as he sees them, he will inevitably arrive 
at the same conclusion that he has reached. By tak- 
ing this stand he avoids the bottomless morass of 
arguments about racial inferiorities and superiorities 
and the effects of race mixture in which so many 
writers on these subjects have allowed themselves 


to become mired. 
ses St 


Some of the postulates which the author treats as 
axiomatic are the following: The Yankee stock 
out of which the population of New England was 
composed up to the time of the Revolution, was 
drawn from high grade European sources and was 
still further improved by the selective processes of 
crossing an ocean, subduing a wilderness, and build- 
ing up a new society. By the time of national inde- 
pendence it had developed certain characteristics that 
were both distinctive and valuable. It was these 
characteristics that made New England what it was, 
and profoundly affected the entire American society. 
That the disappearance of this population and the 
dissipation of these characteristics would be a griev- 
ous loss to mankind seems to Mr. Brewer a conclu- 
sion requiring no supporting argument, What he 
attempts to do is to show how, and to what extent, 
this dire result has already been achieved as a con- 
sequence of the immigration of the past fifty, and 
particularly the past twenty-five years. 

In discussing this problem the author adopts frank- 
ly the attitude of a religious, specifically a Protestant 
Yankee. He believes in religion and in God. He 
writes as a Yankee to and for Yankees. He admits 
candidly that he believes in the marvelous, even in 
the miraculous. For the reader who does not ac- 
cept these basic assumptions, there is no possibility of 
getting together with the author. 

There is nothing particularly new about the gen- 
eral truths that Mr. Brewer portrays. ‘They have 
been presented many times before. What is novel 
is his localization of them in New England and his 
presentation of a large amount of detailed statistics 
and other data, which have the effect of giving the 
facts a vivid and personal color, and emphasizing 
them as concrete realities. 

The central truth, it is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, is that the New England Yankee has allowed 
himself to be supplanted and well nigh exterminated 
by alien hosts which have come with his full permis- 
sion and largely at his express invitation. 

This is, in truth, a stupendous and amazing 
phenomenon, the deep significance of which has 
escaped the American people simply because of its 
familiarity. That the descendants of pioneers, who 
had made superhuman sacrifices and endured untold 
hardships in order to subdue and appropriate a par- 
ticularly favored section of the earth’s surface, 
should within a half-dozen generations sit calmly 
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She had no trace. Her unconscious love of life and 
her keen sense of humor would have made her at 
home in any age; still she found her keenest inter- 
est in quite another time and place than her own 
age and land, She was an out and out American in 
loyalty, but she was much more at home in England 
than in New England, and much more nearly akin 
to the seventeenth century than to the twentieth. 
In culture, in temperament, in sympathy she seems 
to have found her most congenial atmosphere in 
the England of the Stuarts. Their pasts were 
her hobby, their religion was hers. 

The quiet order of English life appealed to her 
She loved Oxford and the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals. Modern thought, modern science, 
had no appeal for her. She had a clear and exact 
mind, loving the details of literary research, but her 
heart was given to literary treasures of the past, 
rather than to the vital, if somewhat turgid thought 
and efforts of the present. 

In her own line, Louise Guiney has always seemed 
to me perhaps the most delightful of American 
lyric poets. She has a fresh and original voice of 
her own which would lead one to group her with 
Emerson and Emily Dickinson among the elder 
poets. Any profound passion for intellectual adven- 
ture, however, such as inspired Emerson, was quite 
alien to her. She trod the old paths with serene 
delight and never dreamed of a new trail to the 
undiscovered wilderness of truth. 


scholastic habits, 


To-morrow for the States; for me England and yes- 
terday, 
truly expressed her temperament, and when she 
reached Oxford and began research work in the 
Bodleian Library, she came with her own. 

In these letters Miss Guiney makes derogatory 
remarks about her best known volume, “A Road- 
side Harp,” and much prefers “Happy Ending,” a 


Lanfranc’s life in a refreshing and spontaneous way. 

An illustration of this is the account of the inci- 
dents which led up to the meeting of William of 
Normandy and Lanfranc. Lanfranc was one of 
the Churchmen who expressed disapproval of the 
marriage of William with his cousin Matilda. The 
Duke heard of this and dispatched his chaplain Her- 
fast with a magnificent retinue to Bec, where Lan- 
franc was at that time prior. ‘“‘William’s choice of 
an intermediary,” says Mr. Macdonald, “was un- 
fortunate. 


Herfast did not possess the first qualification of a courtier 
—correctness of accent and charm of address. The Prior 
saw at once that the royal chaplain “knew nearly nothing,” 
and he determined to turn the whole situation into a joke. 
He placed an alphabet in the Chaplain’s hand and asked 
him to read it aloud, avoiding his wrath by the grace of 
his own Italian facetiousness. But Herfast returned to 
William in high dudgeon, stirred up his resentment against 
the Prior, and persuaded him to order Lanfranc to leave 
Normandy. 


As Lanfranc was departing from the abbey, in 
compliance with the Duke’s orders, he met William 
on the road. The Prior’s horse was lame, and he 
was attended by only one servant. At first the Duke 
took no notice of him but finally he changed his 
mind and beckoned Lanfranc to his side. The stern 
monk had a quick wit. “At thy order I turn my 
steps from your duchy,” he said to William, 
“hindered by this useless quadruped. Give me a 
better horse so that I may fulfil your order.” The 
Duke laughed, and the result was that Lanfranc’s 
native wit brought about his ‘reinstatement at Bec 
and a life-long friendship with the future King of 
England. 

It is a very interesting though not lovable char- 
acter that Mr. Macdonald draws for us. The in- 


Church what William did for the Kingdom, Every 
reform he instituted was for the purpose of central- 
izing the Church government in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His legal ability plus 
his common sense brought him success in this. We 
do not find in him the religious zealot but a practi- 
cal man of affairs endowed with a remarkably keen 
intellect. 

And yet, Mr. Macdonald has drawn for us 4 
solemn and somewhat tragic figure. The archbishop 
whose renown crossed the frontiers of the nations 
stands alone. He outlived his friend and patron, 
the Conqueror, and proved to be too independent to 
work in perfect harmony with most others. Be- 
sides, he was neither Norman nor Saxon, but an 
Italian alone in England. ‘This circumstance may 
have accentuated the natural coolness of his disposi- 
tion. We have in Mr. Macdonald’s biography the 
portrait of an impressive but unappealing man. 
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The Moth and the Flame 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS. By ELien 
Gxiascow. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1926. $2. 

Reviewed by Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


HERE is still such a thing, thank heaven, as 
civilized novels which are neither stale or 
dull. Amidst acrobatic experiments in 
syncopated narrative and sophisticated refinements 
of saying too much well, they do not get their due 
from the knowing ones of the bookish world who 
are too busy with adolescence or decadence to waste 
time in maturity. Yet they are still being written, 
and are likely to remain as the most satisfying re- 
plica of our culture. For no matter how jazzed the 
age or how incoherent the philosophy of a new time, 
the men and women who do more than drift gig- 
gling, weeping, or moaning upon the rapid current 
will be subjects for a narrative more solid than 
impressionism and more significant than a reporter’s 
tale. 

Yet to qualify for the civilized novel requires 
a good deal more than taste and control of the 
medium; in fact the merely cultivated novel is, and 
always has been, one of seven deadly bores of 
literature. ‘The novelist must have everything of 
insight, fire, awareness, originality that the boldest 
experimenter or the wildest rhapsodist possesses, and 
be able to turn them all to the uses of interpretative 
art. ‘This is not too weighty a preface to introduce 
so distinguished a novel as Miss Glasgow’s ““Roman- 
tic Comedians.” 

I know that “distinguished” threatens to become 
one of those “reviewer’s words” which carry a hint 
of exaggerated praise or perfunctory exaggeration, 
but I am using the word in its specific sense of suc- 
cessful differentiation. Miss Glasgow, whose last 
book had power without great distinction, has here 
taken that ancient situation, the old man’s darling, 
and with ease and mounting strength of story lifted 
it out of Virginia, out of pathos, out of satire into 
a breathing portrait that is as modern as it is human. 

The old have had a bad time of it in recent 
literature. No one takes them seriously; especially 
when they are passionate. ‘Wicked old men” and 
crusted or absurd old women have held the stage. 
It has been youth’s fling in literature. What is 
choice in Miss Glasgow’s novel is her equal grasp 
of the ironic pathos that waits upon both youth and 
age. “The Romantic Comedians” is indeed an 
old man’s story, the story of Judge Honeywell, per- 
fect product of Virginia Victorianism, but it is his 
story only because of his passion for his twenty-three 
year old wife, and her passion given elsewhere, her 
repugnance, her sacred egoism, her irony could 
have no better advocate and mouthpiece if the novel 
were dedicated to the frustration of youth. The 
judge has endured for thirty-six years “the double- 
edged bliss of a perfect marriage,” he has put far 
behind him an earlier passion of his youth for Aman- 
da, the perfect product of Virginia Victorianism in 
its feminine aspect, who waits for him now, still 
regretting, still hoping. But he seeks youth as 
Ponce de Leon the spring, humbly, rewarded for a 
thousand sacrifices by a single lovely emanation, and 
is frustrated and abases himself and still the intoxi- 
cant he cannot drink dazzles his judgment, sweeps 
everything but his principles aside. 

=e SF 


The story has been written a hundred times, but 
not often I think with the ironic insight and uncanny 
sympathy for both girl and judge of Miss Glasgow. 
Her Annabel is really lovely, her Judge really fine, 
her situation involves twists and throwbacks which 
belong specifically to this age of moral transition. 
The Judge’s twin sister, shapeless, jolly, concealing 
the respectability of her shady career on the conti- 
nent because her reputation makes her heroic to the 
youngest generation—she too is not a new character 
but strong in her significance, for she is the spirit 
of sinister wisdom whispering at the Judge's ear, 
“all your life long you have lived by convention, 
you have denied yourself beauty.” This is in short a 
story of the moth and the flame, but a moth willing, 
hoping it is not too late to be burnt, a flame of ego- 
ism so unconscious of duty as to be almost innocent. 

“The Romantic Comedians” is not a philosophi- 
cal novel: outwardly it is as much a study of con- 
temporary society in its narrower sense as one of 
Mrs, Wharton’s. In execution, control, lucidity it 
1s much like, almost too much like, Mrs. Wharton, 
although Miss Glasgow has not that final touch 
upon manners which distinguishes the other woman 


novelist. But inward there is an extraordinary 
depth and poignancy which is better than philosophy 
because it is ad hominem. The theme of youth and 
age begins it, but the novel goes much further. It 
deals with the cruel impact of generation against 
generation when passion which is so much more 
ruthless than love is the tensioned wire between 
them, with the deep tragedy of moral sel f-question- 
ing when a man who has lived by principle asks why 
he has lost his chance of vivid life, with the deeper, 
biologic tragedy of physical desire renewing and re- 
mounting in the male and turning like a compass 
toward its south of new fresh life able to satisfy 
and continue. And there is more than a hint that 
an almost Brahmanistic relinquishment of self, 
which, in two strange flashes of absorption in God- 
head, is revealed to the Judge himself but with- 
drawn, would in a cruder story be the moral of the 
mess into which life can so readily draw us. 

But there is no moral in ““The Romantic Comed- 
ians” except the irony which sharpens as the need 
and the use of pathos diminishes. The lovely Anna- 
bel has run off to life for fear she will lose it and 
one sees her future, but how argue with egoism! 
The Judge has aged ten years—but whose fault was 
it but his own? He expected duty, gratitude in re- 
turn for favors that passion dictated. He has learned 
what has always been known—which is in a sense the 
enduring formula for novel and drama. And what 
good is learning! ‘The nurse who waits upon his 
sick bed is “sympathetic and young, obeying her femi- 
nine instinct in every exquisite gesture... ‘This is 
the woman I ought to have married. . Spring 
is here,’ (he thought dreamily), ‘Spring is here, and 
I am feeling almost as young as I felt last year.’ ” 
There is nothing new in this either, but when a 
mind as subtle and as civilized as Miss Glasgow’s 
looks at our generation there are new things to be 
said, new thrills, new beauties, a new kind of 
tragedy. Only the irony is old. 





Casements on Success 


THROUGH MANY WINDOWS. By HELEN 
Woopwarp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by CHaRLEs DENHARD 


HEN a woman not only admits, but 

V \) emphasizes her lack of pulchritude, she 

usually expects to be contradicted. But 
when she insists that neither had she any sense of 
style or individuality in dress, the reader wonders 
what manner of woman is this. 

Helen Woodward has written one of the rarest 
of books—a scrupulously honest autobiography. Per- 
haps she has been needlessly ruthless in her self 
analysis. Certainly, in view of her accomplishments, 
whatever “handicaps” she suffered were of little, if 
any consequence,—even the facts that she was “a 
woman, a radical and a Jew,” engaged in a busi- 
ness that “seethed with fury and risk,” in the days 
when there was something undignified about a 
woman competing with men on any basis. They 
may have militated against her in her early job 
hunting days when she was an ambitious, but dread- 
fully incompetent stenographer, but after she dis- 
covered her extraordinary genius for selling things, 
it mattered little to those who employed her what 
she thought, what ske was, or what she wore. 

Starting from scratch, self dependent, untrained, 
without influence, Helen Woodward became the 
most successful woman in the advertising business 
and the first of her sex to win a commanding place 
in a field completely dominated by men. She ap- 
plied her peculiar talent for writing advertising to 
a diversity of commodities, ranging from baby 
foods to pickles. She sold a new line of beauty 
preparations to credulous women at fabulous prices 
by calling it youth and surrounding it with atmos- 
phere. She made fashionable—and expensive—a 
garden variety of dress fabric. But her biggest 
work was done in the most difficult of modern com- 
mercial enterprises—the mail order book business. 
Of the vast army of “coupon signers’—those who 
purchase books by clipping and signing coupons in 
advertisements—a large proportion was lured into 
the category by Mrs. Woodward’s persuasive pen. 
Millions of sets of Ridpath’s History of the World, 
The Brady Civil War Pictures, O. Henry, Steven- 
son, and Mark Twain were sold through her copy. 
Publishers still regard her as a wizard whose magic 
defies analysis and imitation. As a result she made 
a great deal of money and learned a great deal 
about people. 


The autobiography of such a woman should bristle 
with axioms, advice, wall mottoes, and self glorifica- 
tion. A woman who can break through prejudice 
and antagonism, who can defy the conventional and 
traditional, should leave a decalogue of success for 
the edification of generations of aspiring men and 
women. But “Through Many Windows” is not 
that kind of an autobiography. Mrs. Woodward 
obviously agrees with her husband that there are no 
rules for succeeding. She never did the accepted 
thing. She was never punctual. She sought no 
ready made niche and fashioned none for others to 
usurp. “The moment everything in a job looked 
secure, I left the job. The moment in any busi- 
ness contact I saw peace and safety, I broke that 
contact, All the time the love of fighting, of 
change, of chance pushed me away from safety and 
security.” 

Many people and many phases of modern life 
illuminate Mrs. Woodward’s book. Often she sub- 
ordinates herself completely to the little dramas 
which she introduces. She is utterly candid. No 
apologies for employing methods which separated 
the gullible from their money, no gushing excuses 
for selling to the credulous things they did not 
really want and scarcely could afford, soften her 
narrative. Her book is not an exposé, though the 
reader may gasp at many of her anecdotes of the 
days when subscription sets were sold on the basis 
of weight and bindings, rather than contents. What- 
ever her opinions of the fatuous millions whom she 
exploited, she permits her reader to form his own 
estimate of the average American intellect. Here 
is a straightforward recital of what happened to 
her, what she did, and what she learned of life dur- 
ing twenty-five colorful years. The reader for- 
gives her occasional lapses into dogma, he overlooks 
a certain jerkiness of style, he refuses to quarrel with 
assertions that almost beg for rebuttal. They are 
characteristic and integral components of a vivid 
personality. 

“Through Many Windows” follows no pattern, 
conforms to no style. There is some raw meat— 
some pills minus the sugar coat—some kicks which 
leave their impress. But also, there is a buoyancy 
and animation that make delightful reading. Don’t 
give this book to the ladder climbers. It is almost 
certain to make a frightful hash of many beauti- 
fully planned careers. 


A Saga of Middle-Age 


TAMPICO. By JosEpH HERGESHEIMER. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 

Reviewed by GLtapys GRAHAM 
N spite of its tropical title and setting, 
| Bees is at heart a saga of the sere and 

yellow leaf. For all its accoutrement of feud 
and fever, of sudden deaths and ery loves, it is a 
novel of retrospect. The long, long thoughts of 
youth telescope into insignificance before these 
longer, longer thoughts of forty. It is the story of 
Napoleon turned Hamlet in the fortieth year of 
his life. 

The novel opens with the return of Govett 
Bradier to Mexico, and this opening is one of the 
best bits in the book, for it is heavy with prescience 
and promise. Even before Bradier himself realizes 
it, the reader senses that there is something wrong 
in this world of heat and oil. Bradier’s is a return, 
after a year and a half’s absence forced upon him 
by tropical malaria, to a locality which he has largely 
made, and where in the process he has made him- 
self. He is a power in the oil world and a legend 
in Mexico at forty. He is a man who has always 
taken what he wanted when he wanted it, and if 
ugly methods were necessary—well, ugly methods 
were necessary. He had worked hard, fought hard, 
and lived hard, and had been loved and hated and 
respected with the same intensity. Then at forty 
after his illness all this had slipped beyond him some 
way, it had lost its savor, and he was through with 
Mexico for good. Why, then, had he come back? 
To secure another man’s wife. 

Vida Corew, the other man’s wife in question, is 
a typical Hergesheimer heroine; her scarlet lips have 
left their tell-tale mark on lovers, cigarettes, and 
coffee-cups. What a gallery he has portrayed for 
us in the way of women! ‘They are urgent 
creatures made for love, but complex, and sophisti- 
cated, with strange withdrawals into citadels pro- 
tected by their lacquer-layered beauty and the 
narrow sword-blades of their wit. Understanding 
more than they can ever know, they press upon 
events and men, eager to sacrifice the future and 
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destroy the past for the shining moment of the 
present. In Vida, Bradier has found and has been 
fascinated by these qualities, but his years in Mexico 
and his illness have thinned and cooled his blood, he 
hesitates, and he is lost. There are no Penelopes in 
the bright lexicon of Mr. Hergesheimer’s amour- 
euses. In the end the author deserts and denies Vida 
Corew for the purposes of his plot; one can believe 
of her any coldness, any cruelty, but of the melo- 
drama and banality of Bradier’s final betrayal she 
would have been disdainfully incapable. 

There are plots and counter-plots in “Tampico,” 
Mexican generals and Mexican bandits, professional 
gunmen and professional dancing-girls, in short, 
blood and thunder. This is not the first time Mr. 
Hergesheimer has made liberal use of these two in- 
gredients, but heretofore he has succeeded in blend- 
ing them into his admixtures more smoothly. In 
“Tampico” many of the devil-may-care skirmishes 
are decidedly forced, and several, notably the much 
prepared for encounter with the desperate bandit, 
General Rayon, lapse into actual anti-climax. The 
book is unnecessarily long drawn out; before the end 
its events begin to seem repetitious, and Bradier’s con- 
stant introspection on his inadequacies to Vida and 
little Teritsa, the dancing girl, run off into what 
might be a treatise on the effect of the Anopheles 
claviger on the love life of man. 

From it all, however, the character of Govett 
Bradier emerges not to be easily forgotten. His 
story shows the reverse side of the popular “success 
novel;” the end of Bradier is outward defeat. Still, 
on the last page, with his power and glory gone, his 
unfulfilled mission and his lost love seem alike un- 
important to him and he is “glad to be superficially as 
well as vitally alone, watching the multiplication of 
the stars.” He sinks into oneness with stars, into one- 
ness with existence. Perhaps he has gained wisdom, 





perhaps he has found peace. ‘ 
A New Messiah 
THE UNEARTHLY. By Rosertr HIcuens. 


New York: ‘The Cosmopolitan Book Co. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares 


1926. 


HE appearance of a new novel dealing 
with the Messianic problem, coincident 
with the appearance on these shores of a 
widely advertised new Messiah out of the East, may 
serve to suggest the question whether we are perhaps 
entering upon an apocalyptic era similar to that of 
the first century B.C. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if such should prove to be the case. The 
presence of Messianism would be merely another 
among the already numerous similarities between 
our civilization and that of the early Roman Em- 
pire. Doubtless Messianic hopes have been vaguely 
present in every century of history, but it seems 
evident that they have become increasingly active 
during our own period, We have had two actual 
aspirants for the honor, the Bab martyred by fanati- 
cal Mohammedans and Krishnamurti martyred by 
zealous newspapermen, and we have had innumer- 
able novels and plays, good, bad, and indifferent 
treating of the theme. “The Unearthly” by 
Robert Hichens belongs somewhere between the 
bad and the indifferent. 
he semi-Christlike Peter Kharkoff of this 
novel differs from his prototypes in that he shows 
no interest in social problems. In “The Unearthly” 
the activities of the avatar are limited to the indi- 
viduals whose love entanglements make up the story. 
At the center of the entanglements is the heroine, 
Imogen Lowry. She usurps most of the stage, 
crowding her companions and even Kharkoff into 
the background. She belongs to the class of post- 
war English girls always found in the British novels 
of the day: beautiful, fascinating, intelligent; 
pessimistic, daring, frustrated. 

Imogen Lowry is engaged to a man with a “beau- 
tiful body” but no brain, “not a real brain.” ‘They 
hunt together and ride together and Imogen thinks 
that he will let her cultivate her own fine brain 
outside of matrimonial boundaries. Then there is 
a hunting accident, and Hugo Deniston, the fiancé, 
is condemned to lie on his back for the rest of his 
life. Imogen is revolted but turns to Kharkoff for 
help and after a talk with him decides upon the 
sacrifice—to ‘marry Hugo in spite of all. But 
Kharkoff then comes to Hugo and he, too, decides 
upon a sacrifice. During this embarrassment of 
sacrificed riches a second lover appears and hectic 
days and nights ensue. Then the lover meets 
Kharkoff and falls under his influence. It takes a 


suicide and a disappearance to leave Imogen happy 
but this is finally accomplished. 

From the above it will be seen that “the un- 
earthly” powers of the mysterious Kharkoff are 
mainly directed toward solving a conventional love 
triangle. The Messianic theme is butchered to 
make a British holiday. Kharkoff is not known so 
much through what he does or says as through what 
the other characters say about him. Taking him at 
their value, he has a Christ-like faith and serenity, 
but sees the joyous inner meaning of life too 
clearly to indulge in pity. Building upon this idea 
of sympathy without pity the author might have 
created a character of some significance, but he has 
preferred merely to add one more to his long list 
of highly readable novels. 

If Mr. Hichens is weak on Messiahs, however, 
he is strong on scenery. England, Switzerland, 
and the Riviera glitter from the pages. ‘The au- 
thor caught the trick of making his backgrounds 
real as far back as “The Garden of Allah.” He 
has not lost it. 


oe 


Mackenzie Tells Why 


FAIRY GOLD. By Compton Mackenzie. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. $2. 

Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 
N a late essay by Henry James on “The New 
4 Novel,” he excepted Compton Mackenzie from 
a generalization applied ruthlessly to most of 
Mackenzie’s contemporary British novelists. ‘Their 
method, he said, was not of artistic arrangement and 
creative interpretation so much as of saturation and 
compression. ‘They filled their consciousness with 
the matter of human life and then “squeezed the 
orange” for our more or less benefit. This, for all 
their differences, was the common process of Wells 
and Bennett, Walpole and Cannan and D. H. 
Lawrence. Only in Compton Mackenzie, James 
found traces of something different, at least in ten- 
dency: “certain betrayals of a controlling idea and 
a pointed intention.” And he went on to ask: “Do 
‘Carnival’ and ‘Sinister Street’? proceed from the 
theory of the slice or from the conception of the 
extract, ‘the extract flasked and fine,’ the chemical 
process superseding the mechanical?” Mackenzie’s 
distinction, he concluded, is that “he really charms us 

by giving us something to wonder about.” 

This has seemed a little doubtful, at times, as 
Mackenzie has gone on. His trilogy about the nice, 
clean, boyish Anglican parson was circumstantial to 
the limit of the realistic method. We read his books 
with him, and shared his tea, and listened to his ser- 
mons. And yet there was something about the net 
effect of that full-length portrait of Mark Lidder- 
dale to vindicate James’s opinion. There was charm 
about the man and his story. There is much of it in 
“Fairy Gold.” 

The evidences of saturation are clear. This is 
a book of place, and of a most romantic place—that 
last outpost of Britain, out beyond Land’s End, the 
Scilly Isles. To the little island of Roon, but four 
miles from Penzance on the mainland, comes a young 
British officer in wartime. Wounded at the front, 
he is sent there to a “cushy job” as commander of 
a tiny garrison just being placed on Roon. Why a 
garrison should be placed there is clear only to the 
“brass hats” who order such matters. The incum- 
bent Romare, hereditary owner of the isle, fiercely 
resents the presence of a garrison; and we are to 
feel that the island itself, in some mystic fashion, 
shares his resentment. So young Lieutenant Deverell 
finds himself in no pleasant case. But he is soon in 
love, so comfort doesn’t matter. There are two 
daughters of the house, and a son at the war. The 
younger girl is a clever and engaging and highly dis- 
concerting tomboy, who takes the young lieutenant 
under her wing, and ardently fosters his affair with 
the older daughter. The tomboy is Venetia, and the 
romantic elder is Vivien, and this one is strangely 
like the golden-haired Victoria damsel held by real- 
ism to be happily extinct. 

Sir Morgan Romare the father is also a recogniz- 
able figure, being the well-bred improvident gentle- 
man who has wasted his substance at the gaming 
table, and whose paternal acres may at any time be 
taken from him. Finally, there is the vulgar and 
newly rich commercial magnate, Sir Caleb, who has 
designs on the island, and wishes to develop it for 
the use of trippers and vacationists. About half the 
tale is agreeable and interesting. Then Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s unhappy tendency to wander into sheer 
prolixity and repetition asserts itself. ‘The vulgar 


magnate in particular gets to be a terrible bore. There 
is no change or development in his character, no 


——<— 


healing touch of humanity to deliver him from tedj. 
ous caricature. Old gambler Romare turns virtuoys 
and makes a sentimentally good end, leaving an un- 
expected legacy of some hidden diamonds, and this 
and a little chicane turn the tables on greedy vulgar 
Sir Caleb, and all is well for the young lieutenant 
and his beauteous bride. 





Lines Written in a Temper 


HAVE never lived for any considerable length 
iT of time in God’s Great Open Spaces, in Com- 

munion with the Voice of Nature the All- 
Mother. I say this, of course, assuming—what is 
obvious—that God’s Open Spaces exist only in God’s 
Own Country—including for the moment, with no 
political arriére pensée, the Dominion of Canada. | 
can therefore express no reasonable opinion about 
the uplifting quality of life between the Lone 
Horizons, But I cherish my unreasonable opinions 
—or prejudices—and one of them is that the hermit 
who selects the exclusive society of a million trees, 
an intermittent grizzly bear, a patch of willow- 
weed, and a pair of chickadees, is either posing, or 
else is actually selecting the society of his intellectual 
equals, Of course the hermit might retort that he 
is, on the contrary, selecting the Best Society pos- 
sible—that, in fact, of the Landlord of the Great 
Outdoors Himself. In this case I can only bow to 
the hermit’s good taste, but I must say I am scep- 
tical about the intimacy he claims. A man should 
not claim friendship with his social superiors unless 
he is really on what I may call “back porch” terms 
with them. Now it always seems to me that this is 
rather the attitude of the chickadee to the hermit 
than that of the hermit to his Creator. The hermit 
puts on his spiritual silk hat and patent leather ox- 
fords to go and call on the Lord of the Manor, 
finds Him not at home, and comes back to see a 
family of field mice making themselves at home 
on his back porch. Like to like... . 

The foregoing is admittedly rank prejudice on my 
part, but it is a prejudice acquired by reading between 
the lines of Uplifting Nature Fiction. 

Speaking as one who has sampled the great open 
spaces of China—(how blasphemous the great open 
spaces look without their capitals! )—much more 
than those of America, I may give it as my experi- 
ence that, however profound the traditional soli- 
tude may be, the Divine Neighbor is only very rarely 
accessible, while there is almost always a grizzly 
bear of a Seventh Day Adventist or a mosquito or 
something sitting on one’s own back porch, claiming 
an intimacy one is loth to recognize. Neighbors 
loom unconsciously large when rare. And looming 
large is an exercise in which only the superhuman 
can indulge with dignity. ‘There used to be, when 
I was a child, a series of grown-up baiting riddles 
beginning, “Why is a mouse when it spins?” An- 
swer, “Because the higher the fewer.” Man in 
solitude—a spinning mouse indeed—reverses this 
answer; it becomes, “The fewer the higher.” In 
a quasi solitude there is no figure more overwhelm- 
ing than the figure One. It is a fact that a British 
Tobacco drummer, a Chinese Bible-distributor or 
a chicken-hungry wild-cat can alter the perspective 
of a solitary more than can all the inhabitants of 
the city of London that of an unsociable resident 
of Bloomsbury. The voice of Nature the All- 
Mother can be more satisfactorily heard in New 
York than in the presence of a China Hand or Only 
Neighbor in an Outport. Nature, anyway, has no 
more voice in China than has any other female. The 
harsh hiccoughings of water-buffaloes scratching 
every inch of her surface with rice-ploughs are 
practically Mother Nature’s only form of expression 
in China. Of course she sometimes breaks out into 
an insubordinate smile of wild azaleas or, like 4 
tomboy, trills out a lark’s whistle to the sky 
Chinese, with hatchets and _ bird-snares, 
these unwomanly manifestations wherever 

Is it really a duty to be contented—to 
intolerable neighbors? Why must we make 
allowances—why must exiles conspire to 
wash the humiliating fact of their exile? 
forced hermits live among our outrageously 
solitudes making generous allowances for 
creatures who have surely no right to be so to 
excused. Just as your transatlantic solitary, 
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ning the shades of expression upon the countenance 
of his neighbor the grizzly bear, boasts to the more 
fortunate city-dweller about the things that his hairy 
substitute for a friend can do—what an eye he has 
for a hive of wild bees or an empty sardine-tin—how 
he seems to come to conclusions that almost make 
sense—so we, whose back porch is perhaps at the 
mercy of a Chinese soya-bean farmer educated at 
an inland mission school, feel a gentle, silly pride in 
his specious friendship, his obvious home-made plati- 
tudes, his manifestations of an almost human in- 
telligence. But why should we make allowances 
with one hand, so to speak, and write about the In- 
scrutable Philosophy of the Subtle Oriental with 
the other? 

At a Chinese theatre the other day, my docile 
China-drugged mind encouraged the performance 
with unspoken back-patting condescension. ‘Really, 
that’s almost touching, if only the bereaved widow 
would speak in a natural voice.... Listen, that little 
flute almost played something musical for a min- 
ute. . . . That climax would have been almost 
dramatic if the actor hadn’t stopped in the middle 
to wipe his neck with a wet towel. . . That 
funny man would be almost amusing, sarely, 
if the gong-players didn’t drown all his re- 
marks... . This play, if it had ended half an 
hour ago when all the principal characters died, 
would have been almost. .. . 

And then suddenly my spiritual tongue was loos- 
ened. “‘No—no—NO—lIt’s not subtle—not even 
almost subtle. . . . Judged by any adult standard, it’s 
absolutely bad—childish—a third rate charade... . 
Why should the Chinese, who claim such superiority 
of tastes, evolve the only stage in the civilized world 
on which actors need not act, or playwrights produce 
original dramatic dramas—a stage which avoids 
both realism and illusion? There is nothing 
good in this play—(a play stamped by generations 
of Chinese connoisseurs as artistically acceptable )— 
except the clothes, which expressionless actors, like 
mannequins, display deliberately, back view, front 
view, and profile view. Why must we judge by 
lower standards than our own in a Chinese theatre? 
Why should the Chinese claim artistic equality— 
or even superiority—and at the same time support a 
theatre that would be a disgrace to Central African 
Bongo-bongoes? ‘The truth is that, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, the Chinese are now 
no longer creative artists, philosophers, or thinkers 
at all; they are craftsmen, and second-rate at that. 
As regards “the Orient” we have got into an 
unreasoning and silly habit of reverence. The 
Chinese are one of the most prosaic peoples in the 
world and have least to teach us—just as the grizzly 
bear is the least witty substitute for a human friend 
ever discovered, 

Alas, if circumstances oblige us to live alone 
among chickadees or Chinese bureaucrats, with the 
growing of spinach or the making of money for a 
mental occupation, and the Chinese theatre or the 
developing of Nature snapshots for our only recrea- 
tion, may we not be frank about the thing and admit 
that we are bored? May we not confess that we 
never get an opportunity to say anything we mean 
in an understanding ear, or to hear anything that 
excites in us a more intelligent emotion than money- 
making ardor or journalist’s curiosity? Is it too 
much to ask, at least, that we analyze our own ac- 
tual experences in solitude before we write about 
Fellowship with the Divine in the Great Outdoors, 
or about the Mystic Orient, shot with the glances 
of Dark Almond Eyes that See Beyond Human 
Wisdom? 

STELLA BENson. 


Henry A. Beers (1847-1926) 
(Continued from page 129) 


ture got good advice for he was too human to make 
even poetry sacrosanct, yet was given a love of the 
subject matter of his profession that was worth a 
thousand hints on marketing. 

In his last days he was reading Clarendon’s his- 
tory of the Civil War in England and “The Mauve 
Decade” of ‘his sometime student, Thomas Beer, 
approving both, criticizing both, savoring both. If 
he gave a peep into culture to a philistine genera- 
tion, hurrying past him in the endeavor to get on, 
it was because this omnivorous scholar was culture 
in its only seminal form—not knowledge, nor 
thetoric, nor the dogmatic repetition of platitudes, 
but an indefatigable love of good experience. For 
one learns best from those who love good things 
and are themselves lovable. 
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Translations from the Chinese 


ProGRAM Note For A Cosmic MELODRAMA 


HE CREATOR requests the audience 
Not to divulge the solution 
Of the mystery of which the action is 
founded. 
Future patrons 
Will more greatly relish the denouement 
If kept in suspense 
Till the final curtain. 
es SF 
THOUGHTs IN THE GULF STREAM 
Who has described the wave 
Crisping oblique from Caronia’s bow 
In clear summer midnight? 
Brighter than snow the crumble, the running curl- 
ing crumble 
Flung by her wedgy stem: 
Then a hollow, a lovely bending hollow, 
Which swells up to a spread, an outward comb of 
breaker 
Drawing veins and stripings 
After it through the black: 
And the little phosphor-sparkle, 
The seethe along her side, 
All this has never been properly described 
Because no passenger ever sees it. 
With detached and watchful mind. 
None of them 
In clear summer midnight 
Ever sees it alone. 
ae 
ANXIETY 
It worries me 
To hear people cough late at night 
For then I know they are lying awake 
And probably thinking 
And it troubles me to think about people thinking 
Alone, in bed, at night. 
es Ff 
None oF My Business 
I saw a satisfied bee 
Blissfully asleep in a hollyhock flower. 
I tickled him with a straw 
To see if he would wake, 
And then I was ashamed 
Realizing how gravely I had been infected 
By your American passion for interfering 
In other people’s affairs. 
No harm was done, however— 
He only grumbled affectionately 
And turned over on the other side. 
ses sf 
EJACULATION OF Mrs, LAUREL 
Once I had to live in the same house 
With a man who was getting ready to write a hand- 
some poem; 
Since when 
I am through with Literature. 
se SF 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
What is the difference, 
Inquired a young student, 
Between an Author and a Writer? 
An Author 
Is a writer who is dead. 
& 
DistRIBUTION OF CREDIT 
It is certainly true 
(Admitted the Old Mandarin) 
That a great proportion of meritorious poetry 
Was inspired by beautiful women, 

But it would never have been actually written 
Without black coffee. 
es ss fF 
SPRETAEQUE INJURIA FORMAE 

When I was young 

I wearied myself tramping through famous museums 

To admire the old Greek statues. 

Now I am connoisseur with less fatigue— 

I joined an American beach club. 

se SF 

StupIEs In SocIloLocy 

A plumber gets $14 a day; 

And the highbrow magazines 

Pay $14 for a sonnet 

But I deduce no doctrine 


From these statistics. 
I will add however 
That the plumber will not work without his Helper 
Who gets $6 a day 
For handing him his tools. 
es Ss 
An EpiscopaL HEART 
In the Bermuda yacht-race 
Was an amateur skipper 
Who could not credit the calculus of his navigator. 
Pointing vaguely southeast, he insisted 
That he knew by some inward sureness 
Bermuda was Over There. 
Late at night, while the navigator slept, 
He surreptitiously altered the course. 
He knew, he just knew, 
Bermuda was Over There. 
Well, he was wrong: 
They overshot their mark by many leagues 
And lost the race. 
His crew will not forgive him 
And he will never be a navigator 
But I think of the stout fellow with affection— 
What a Bishop he would have made. 
es Fs 


Matin au LuXEMBOURG 
Oh Medici Fountain, 
Sombre in your aisle of leaves, where confused 
shadow 
Aggravates young artists; 
Where Sorbonne students read intermittently 
And trysting lovers 
Sorrow about many things— 
In your dusky basin the Parisian sparrows 
More hygienic than most natives of the Quarter 
Begin the day with a bath. 
se a] 
Drecs 
Last precious aroma 
Of our trip to France 
The orange savor of the bottle of Cointreau, 
We finished it promptly 
Before the frost came 
For you know what it says on the label:— 
Le froid trouble le Cointreau Triple-Sec. 
es Fs SF 
SEPTEMBER 
Now comes the glow and glamour of the year: 
Autumn, autumn, season of soft wisdom 
When I see destiny in a realtor’s notice— 
ESTATE OF FRANK A. MUNSEY 
325 ACRES 
WILL DIVIDE 
And even the beauty of a field of goldenrod 
Is something to be sneezed at. 
Sd a 
SEIZURE 
Sometimes I pray, in seizures of supplication, 
Give me, Oh Buddha, 
The virtue of Carl Sandburg’s fishmonger 
Who had, if you remember the poem, 
“The face of a man terribly glad to be selling fish.” 
es SF 


Rainy EvENING 
I lay on my couch with a book on religions 
And hearkened the pouring rain. 
Tumult of the rain, sound of comfort and cleansing, 
That makes me one with all process and chemistry 
of earth: 
Even death will seem fair enough 
If I can die while it’s raining... . 
Then I came to a chapter about Buddha 
And I sprang up, full of ambition, 
And wrote these verses— 


Buddha always excites me. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor .ey. 





Mr. Barnaby Williams, who has traveled all 
over the world giving recitals from the works of 
Dickens, writing to John O?London’s Weekly of 
Dickens as Britain’s Ambassador, says: 

“There is, however, a serious situation arising 
which bids fair to undo all the good abroad which 
his writings have hitherto achieved. I refer to the 
filming of his novels. English, Dutch, and Ameri- 
can companies have produced Dickens fitms which 
are too often inaccurate. Herein lies a danger. 
The films influence so extensive a public in all 
countries of the world that misrepresentation by 
them of an acknowledged writer tends to dis- 
courage thousands of potential admirers from read- 
ing his books. With Dickens’s works there is no 
excuse for such inaccuracies; the filming of them 
should be a mere matter of following directions 
in the text.” 
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Books of Special Interest 


On Optics 
HELMHOLTZ’S TREATISE ON PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL OPTICS. English Trans- 
lation from the Third German Edition. 
Edited by James P. C. SouTHALL. 
Volume II, “The Sensations of Vision,” 
1924. Volume III, “The Perceptions of 
Vision,” 1925. Optical Society of 
America. $7. 
Reviewed by M. R, NEIFELD 
INCE the days when Helmholtz first 
published his encyclopedic volumes on 
optics, the science of psychology has come 
forward to take its rightful place among 


the fields of research. Like the other long 
recognized sciences it has defined the type 


of phenomena with which it is concerned, 
and it has developed the methods and the 
tools of research for adequate 
handling of that portion of the totality of 
possible knowledge which it has taken as 
its own, 

If Helmholtz were now publishing his 
work for the first time, it is certain that he 
would not (at least for the second volume) 
be content with “Physiological Optics” for 
a title. This volume very properly bears 
the sub-title “The Vision.” 
The 480 pages of text (which include the 
various appendices) treat material that is 
discussed—in the barest outlines, to be sure 


necessary 


Sensations of 


—in the section on vision in any of the 
good modern psychological manuals or 
texts. It would have been much better (as 


was pointed out in a review of the first 
volume in these pages) if Helmholtz had 
called his treatise “Psychological Optics.” 
The interest of the pure physicist ceases 
just at the point where it becomes proper 
to speak about “sensations of vision.” The 
physicist as such is interested primarily in 
the physical wave lengths of light, but the 


moment these have stimulated the eye and 
have been converted by the “transformer 
mechanism” of the retina into the mes- 


sages that the cerebral cortex interprets as 
sensations of color, he has lost the phen- 
nomena with which he, as a physicist, is 
qualified to deal. To be sure, there are 
the frontiers of science—the no-man’s land 


of research worker—where the hard and 
fast boundary lines of the elementary texts 
disappear, and into which all sciences send 
their exploring parties. Substantial gains 
are made not by mere appropriation or an- 
nexation of unclaimed territory, but by 
methodical advance and consolidations of 
minor gains with existing systems of organ- 
ized knowledge. The physicists would 
have been spared many unpleasant experi- 
ences and naive errors if they had recog- 
nized—as Helmholtz himself did—that sen- 
sations are properly the study of the 
psychologists. Unfortunately, the disciples 
have seen less clearly than the master, and 
have failed to recognize and allow for the 
importance of the psychological point of 
view. 

Some of the material in the second 
volume has naturally been supplanted by 
the results of more recent research, but a 
surprisingly large portion of it still re- 
mains of immediate value to scientists. 
Particularly so, because of the inclusion of 
three notes especially prepared for the 
English translation by Professor v. Kries 
on Normal and Anomalous Color Systems, 
and on Theories of Vision, and by the ad- 
dition of a partial bibliography of works 
relating to the sensations of vision which 
have appeared in the interval since the 
publication of the third German edition in 
This makes available in one volume 


1911. 
the most comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject to be found anywhere. But 


of even greater importance in modernizing 
the volume is the inclusion at the end of 
a chapter on “The Nature of the Color 
Sensations,” by Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
Dr. Ladd-Franklin is the originator of 
the Ladd-Franklin color theory to which 
the English physicist, Peddie, in a review of 
“Physiological Optics” in Nature, gives the 
high praise of saying that it “may prove 
to be the actual state of things.’ Coming 
from a physicist this is rare praise, indeed, 


and considering that the editor of the 
English translation is himself also a 


physicist, the inclusion of the discussion by 
Mrs. Franklin in the volume, would indi- 
cate that the physicists are coming to see, 





Alyse Gregory's 


She Shall Have Music 


“In Sylvia Brown Miss Gregory has created _an 
engaging, original and magnetically percipient heroine. 
. .. Exquisite and sturdy prose.”—N. Y. World. $2.00 
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Janet Thurso 
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Her Son’s Wife 


“Not since ‘The Brimming Cup’ has Dorothy Can- 
_ field written a story of such gripping human interest. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Henry Bellamann’s 


2nd printing, $2.00 


Petenera’s Daughter 


A “first novel by a poet, notable for its artistic 
integrity and actuality of scene and a 


Saturday Review. 
Ernest Glanville’s 


The Hunter 


A novel of Africa—as wild as human life—by the 
author of “The Yellow Maned Lion.” $2.50 


George Shively’s 


Sabbatical Year 


A swift and amusing novel with a daring plot, based 
on the new morality of the younger generation. By 
the author of “Initiation.” $2.00 








Which Way Parnassus? 


By PERCY MARKS 
A penetrating book on the American University by 
the author of “The Plastic Age.” 


Just ready, $2.00 
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New York 


what the leading psychologists have recog- 
nized, that her synthesis of the facts gives 
the only valid explanation of the complex 
phenomena of color vision. 

She points out that the Helmholtz theory 
is not a theory at all, but merely a state- 
ment of the fact that all the colors of the 
spectrum can be matched by physical mix- 
tures of red, green, and blue lights—that 
the stimuli for the one hundred and sixty 
discriminable color tones of the spectrum 
can be secured by the appropriate mixtures 
of only three wave lengths. The sensations 
that result are, however, five in number, 
and not three, for yellow and white are 
just as good psychological elements as are 
red, green, and blue. Furthermore, besides 
recognizing the existence of only three out 
of the five light sensations (black, the non- 
light sensation, is accounted for inde- 
pendently in most theories), the Helmholtz 
explanation overlooks the grouping of 
yellow and blue, and of red and green 
into “disappearing” color-pairs. It offers 
no explanation of why there are blue-green 
and blue-red sensations but no red-green or 
yellow-blue sensations. 

Prior to the enunciation of the Ladd- 
Franklin theory, Schiltze and Parinand 
had established the remarkable fact of the 
double structure and the double function 
of the retina (rods and cones). It was 
known that rod-vision is white vision, and 
that cone vision is chromatic vision, and 
also that the yellow-blue chromatic pair 
preceded the red-green pair. The outermost 
region of the retina is sensitive to white 
only, the middle region to yellow-blue as 
well, and only the foveal region is sensi- 
tive to red-green. It is also in this order 
inverted that the colors are lost in cases 
of diseases of the eye such as tobacco 
amblyopia and progressive atrophy of the 
optic nerve. It is the rods that alone func- 
tion in the twilight vision, and this ac- 
counts for our inability to see colors in 
the dark, 

Later the acute researches of Ramon y 
Cajal were to prove unqualifiedly that the 
cones are anatomically nothing but more 
highly developed or evolved rods. When 
Weigert discovered that a specific light- 
sensitive substance (such as is present in 
the rods and cones) need not show color 
to the human eye, Hecht followed with 
proof that save for a “molecular rearrange- 
ment” the same substance is present in the 
cones as in the rods. These discoveries 
form the perfect groundwork upon which 
are built the explanation of the psychological 
considerations of color vision offered by the 
Ladd-Franklin theory. 

It should be mentioned in closing that 
this work of Helmholtz can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Optical Society, 
Professor Richtmyer of Cornell University. 





Air Travel 


THE FIRST WORLD FLIGHT; as Re- 
lated by LIEUTENANTS SMITH, NELSON, 
WADE, ARNOLD, HARDING, and OGDEN to 
LowELL Tuomas. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1926, 


T #E airplane which has brought so much 

that is new into war and commerce, has 
added a new element to exploration as well, 
for air travel over routes that have never 
been traversed by that means before com- 
bines the most rapid motion known to man 
with thrills and hazards, and perhaps hard- 
ships, quite equal to any that come to voy- 
agers on foot, by pack train, or by canoe. 
Five chapters in this book and five weeks in 
actual time of the flight suffice to take the 
world flyers from Tokio through China, 
Indo-China, Siam, and Burma to Calcutta. 
On the way there had been adventure and 
misadventure culminating in a forced land- 
ing on an Indo-Chinese river, such as might 
have occupied for many months a traveler 
by more prosaic conveyances. 

It is a fine story of a fine undertaking, 
this story told by young men who accepted 
it all in the day’s work, and who related 
each experience as simply and as straight- 
forwardly as they had met each obstacle 
that arose. Each of the six has his part in 
the telling, and in the chronicler selected 
to assemble the parts into a consistent whole 
flyers, publishers, and readers alike, have 
been fortunate. Taking the assignment on 
only after the flight was completed, and 
receiving discontinuous scraps of narra- 
tive as he must have done, Lowell Thomas, 
already famous as the historian of Colonel 
Lawrence’s exploits in Arabia, and more 
recently through his own travels in Afgan- 
istan, has been wonderfully successful in 
creating a smoothly flowing sequence and 
in so unifying the style and endowing the 
story with literary polish as to make it a 
real pleasure to read on its own account. 
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The Psalms 


Newly Translated from the 
Hebrew 


By J. M. POWIS SMITH 


The translator expresses 
at the outset his admiration 
for the King James Version 
of the Psalms as “a master- 
piece of English literature, 
unrivalled in beauty,” and 
disclaims any attempt to 
supplant it with his own 
version. His purpose is 
rather to express as com- 
pletely and as accurately as 
limitations of language per- 
mit the thought and feeling 
of the original, and to in- 
corporate the scholarship of 
recent decades. His chief 
concern has been at all times 
to create a clear and uncor- 
rupted version in which the 
modern reader can see un- 
hampered the beauties and 
true meaning of the world’s 
greatest hymnbook. 


From your bookseller, $3.00 
or from us, $3.15 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 
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Marcellinus and Peter 


Translated by Barrett Wendell 


As a relaxation from his last 
book on the traditions of Euro- 
pean literature, Barrett Wendell 
amused himself by translating 
into English this interesting ex- 
ample of medieval hagiography 
with its vivid glimpses of life 
in the ninth century. It will 
commend itself to readers on 
three scores: as the final bit of 
writing that Mr. Wendell did 
in his fruitful literary life; as 
an attractive but hitherto scarce- 
ly known piece of medizval lit- 
erature; and as a _ beautiful 
specimen of printing. The edi- 
tion is limited to five hundred 
copies; type arrangement by 
Bruce Rogers. $5.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 RANDALL Hai, CamBrince, Mass. 
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Southern Pioneers 
in Social Interpretation 
Edited by Howarp W. OpuM 


This volume contains brief bio- 
logical sketches of Southern lead- 
ers of contemporary times; it 
gives a clear and impartial view 
of Southern leadership—of edu- 
cational, industrial, and political 
development. 
“T rather think that Dr. Odum’s 
essay, “A Southern Promise,” and 
Gerald W. Johnson’s capital study 
of Woodrow Wilson should be 
mailed like the erstwhile con- 
gressional seeds, free, of « 
to every person who resides 
of the Mason and Dixie 
Such true talk on the Sout 
its present condition, it i: 
vouchsafed us every day to I 
—The Macon Telegraph. ( 
postpaid, $2.00 

At all bookstores or fri 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NO. CAROLINA PRE: 


Pearson Hatt, Chapel Hill, 2 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Wife’s View 
DOSTOIEVSKY AS PORTRAYED BY 
HIS WIFE, Diary and Reminiscences of 
Mme. Dostoievsky. Translated from the 
Russian and edited by S, S$. KorELIANSKy, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1926. 
$4.25. 
Reveiewed by PRINCEss RADZIWILL 
HOSE who knew Dostoievsky well, and 
most of his friends, never cared much 
for his wife whom they considered as in- 
finitely his inferior from the intellectual 
point of view; indeed they carried their dis- 
like for her so far that outsiders who heard 
them speak became inclined to attribute to 
prejudice some of their harsh judgments. 
The volume of Reminiscences of Mme. 
Dostoievsky which has just been brought 
out in this country confirms their estimate of 
the woman, who honest, devoted, and loving, 
was nevertheless not the companion whom 
the great Russian writer needed. She ad- 
mired him, she believed in him, she even 
shared his work in as much as she wrote it 
out after he had dictated it to her, but the 
soul of that work, the spark of genius which 
pervades every page of his books, failed to 
touch her, She knew he was a great man, 
a wonderful author, she grasped the fact 
that his books would live if not for ever, 
at least far longer than his generation and 
several of those that were to succeed it, 
but this was all. The tragedy of Dostoiev- 
sky’s life, the lessons he had learnt in that 
terrible Russian prison in which the best 
years of his existence were spent, the moral 
battle he had to fight, the anguish and deso- 
lation which filled him with such intense 
despair, with such immense sadness, all that 
was passed by her as an incident, and she 
never realized that without all this sadness, 
this despair, this anguish, and this desola- 
tion, we should never have seen the works 
of genius among which the “Memories of 
a Dead House” stand out so prominently. 
She loved Dostoievsky most sincerely, but 
hers was a love such as one meets every 
day, while he required one of these pas- 
sionate affections that are as rare as real 
virtue or real genius, an affection which 
extends itself even more to what a man 
has done, than to the man himself. 


ee 

Dostoievsky, and this must never be for- 
gotten when attempting to pass a judgment 
on him and on his works, was not a normal 
man. This his wife knew, but at the same 
time did not appreciate. She attributed his 
strange fits of depression to the epileptic fits 
from which he suffered, and probably she 
would have been most astonished had any- 
one suggested to her that they proceeded 
more from the sense of loneliness which 
every genius experiences at times than from 
his illness. With another wife the Russian 
writer might not have lived in such com- 
fort as that with which Mme. Dostoievsky 
tried to surround him, but he would cer- 
tainly have been happier, from the intellec- 
tual point of view at least. 

The fact that she assembled together the 
Reminiscences which are now brought out 
after her death, and did not hesitate to con- 
nect them with the diary she had kept all 
through her married life, shows her lack 
of appreciation of the mental difficulties 
which were constantly assailing her hus- 
band. Quite sincerely and unknowingly, 
she has done her best to destroy the halo 
surrounding the head of the great writer, 
and lowered him by her descriptions of his 
passion for gambling and other incidents 
of the same kind, which by now would 
have been forgotten even by Dostoievsky’s 
enemies had her book not brought them 
back to remembrance. For us who cherish 
the memory of that extraordinary man, they 
are painful reading, and it would have been 
far better for his memory had they been 
consigned to oblivion, instead of being 
made the leit motif of Mme. Dostoievsk’s 


book. 
se Ss 


It is not even an interesting book, because 
it leaves one with the impression that so 
much might have been said in it that has 
been passed off as unworthy of attention; for 
instance the death of little Sonia, which was 
such an important event in Dostoievsky’s 
whole existence, and about which he spoke in 
such touching terms in his letter to his per- 
sonal friends. Then again the while inci- 
dent of the inauguration of Pushkin’s 
monument in Moscow that occupied such an 
immense place in the writer’s intellectual 
life, and the speech he made on that acca- 
sion which was so to say the Nunc Dimittis 
of an existence from which pain had never 
been absent and joy had been a rare incident. 
All this is ignored by Mme. Dostoievsky, 
probably because she failed to appreciate its 


importance in the mental struggles from 
which Dostoievsky was never free, and 
which tormented him until the last sigh he 
breathed, 

The most interesting parts of this book 
are a few of the letters quoted towards its 
end as well as the appendix, but here again 
we long for what has been omitted, and 
regret what has been told. Certainly the 
memory of Russia’s great writer will not 
gain anything through the publication this 
way, and the fact that it will not suffer 
from it, goes far to prove how really great 


he was. 
nnnincssiipielitaiinan: 


Ther¢ isn’t such a thing as a perfect 


novel; |I don’t think there’s a_ perfect 
sonnet. 
—Allan Monkhouse. 
se 
Lady — one of the world’s most tiresome 


women, was full of her latest discovery, 
a very decorative young soldier, who had 
won far more than his share of medals in 
the war. “And do you know,” she added 
in a vibrating voice, “he was wounded in 
sixteen places.” 

Lady, Russell looked at her with a plain- 
tive smile. “I didn’t know men HAD so 
many places,” she said. 

—Beverly Nichols, in “25.” 
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A novel of profound spiritual significance, por- 
traying the interrelationships of a family group. 
Making use of his great mystical powers and of his 
understanding of human character, the author of 
Tue Jape Gop tells here a story of the soul's im- 
mortal growth. $2.00 
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The Silver Spo 


Ignatius Loyola 


data. 
world figure. 


Our Mobile Earth 


The Escape From the Primitive 


Dr. Carncross, a well-known practising psychoanalyst, applies the principles of his science liberally to 
mankind as a whole. He shows mankind to be far from its civilized maturity—still hedged about by 


hereditary fears and narrownesses. 


Evolution and Religion in Education 


This volume sets forth the reasoned and tempered views of a great evolutionist who is also a religionist. 
It comes at the appropriate moment, following a period of bitter controversy. 


Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play 


This lively and discerning volume discusses everything from Brander Matthews’ memories of actresses, 
soliloquies, and the art of acting in general down to technical questions of scene and scenic devices, 
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New Scribner “Books 


**Here is the very aristocracy of English prose. .... 
has peopled his story there is enough of contrast at least to pique even the most casual of readers, and there 
is a trial scene into which the author has crammed almost enough of drama to make a fairly complete stage play.” 


In much that has been written concerning Jesuitism there has been a notable lack of both truth and 
Professor Van Dyke, the impartial historian, comprehensively interprets a great order and a 


The head of the Department of Geology in Harvard University in this book writes an enthralling chapter 
in the romance of science—the story of the formation of the continents. 
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Now in its second hundred thousand 


By John Galsworthy 


In the various characters with which Mr. Galsworthy 


—Percy Hutcuinson in the New York Times. $2.00 


By Paul Van Dyke 


$3.50 
By Reginald Daly 
Illustrated, $5.00 


By Horace Carncross 





$2.50 


Stark Young’s 
Heaven Trees 


By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


Ever since the publication of ‘‘The 
Three Fountains’’ Mr. Stark Young's 
many admirers have been wishing 
that he would write a novel. He has 
done it at last in ‘* Heaven Trees.”" 

$2.00 


$2.00 


By Brander Matthews 


$2.00 


| claptrap, ‘‘well-made"’ plays, and America’s drama export. 





By Will James 


This story of a cow-pony, with Will 
James’ inimitable drawings, is full 
of romance and emotion, excitement 
and beauty—a book which stands by 


itself. $2.50 


Susan Shane 
By Roger Burlingame 
Henry Gopparp Lzacu, editor of 
‘The Forum,’’ writes: 

**In ‘Susan Shane’ you have contrib- 
uted a permanent character to Amer- 
ican literary tradition. . . . I shall 
put it on the shelf with ‘So Big’, 
‘The Perennial Bachelor’ and ‘The 
Professor's House.’"’ $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS . 


The Life of Francis Thompson By Everard Meynell 


Everard Meynell devoted the last weeks of his life to a final revision of his authoritative biography. 


rsonality—a spoiled priest, medical student, commercial traveller, boot- 


It is the account of a rare 
$2.50 


black, a caller of cabs—until fame overtook him. 


If I Were A Labour Leader By Sir E. J. P. Benn 


“His proposals go to the heart of the situation,"’ says Evans Clark in the New York Times Book Review. 
A capitalist, distinctly in sympathy with labor, writes a stimulating and informing book. $1.75 


Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiography Edited by E. D. Cuming 


Sporting reminiscences, just discovered, from the pen of the *‘Old Squire,”’ one of England's great sport 
ing characters. 16 illustrations in color, 32 in black and white. $12.50 


Popular Edition By Walter Damrosch 


My Musical Life 


The memoirs of the conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra in a new, low-priced, illustrated 


edition which retains all the text of the original. $2.00 

**A human document of absorbing interest. . . . Possesses remarkable historic value, apart from the 
fact that it makes entertaining reading.’’"—Musical America. $2.00 
The Portrait of Zélide Popular Edition By Geoffrey Scott 


Here at last is a popular-priced edition of what Dr. Joseph Collins has called ‘‘the finest fictional bio- 
graphy that has been published in English." $2.50 


“It is difficult to see why any but a great novel should be set above it for interest or charm.” 
—Cart van Doren in the Century Magazine. $2.50 
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Durant’s latest, now 
book, The Story of 
ranks first on the non-fiction 
best-seller list for the entire 
country. Mencken thoughtso 
well of it that one review copy 
was not enough. The Bad 
Boy of Baltimore 
aid his local bookseller 

llars for another copy of 


The Story of 
Philosophy 


By WILL DURANT 


386 exciting pages—21 full-page 
illustrations — the lives and opinions 
of the major philosophers from 
tes to Santayana — 10th large 
inting, 42nd thousand, published 
By Simon & Schuster, Thirty-seven 
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Foreign Literature 


Two German Anthologies 
EWIGER VORRAT DEUTSCHER 


POESIE. BesorGT VON RUDOLPH 
BoRCHARDT. Munich: Verlag der 
Bremer Presse. 1926. 


THE GERMAN LYRIC SINCE GOETHE. 
An Anthology by MaxiMILIAN BERN. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ROSE 
and a chapter on Metre by HENRY GIB- 
son ATKINS. London: Librairie Hach- 
ette. 1926. 

Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 

F anthologies, in most important 

languages, we have lately had so many 

that newcomers need to possess special quali- 
ties to ensure acceptance. Both of these re- 
cently published volumes can claim such 
qualities, particularly the first, which we 
can at once heartily recommend to any 
student of German poetry who wants the 
pure gold of German poetry from the be- 
ginning, and does not need any critical 
apparatus or biographical material. Herr 
Rudolph Borchardt, translator of Dante, 
Swinburne, and Landor, and poet and 
lyrical dramatist of delicate sensibility, 
comes forward to essay for German poetry 
what was exquisitely done a year or two 
ago for the best age of German prose by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, in his “Deutsches 
Lesebuch” (issued by the same firm of pub- 
lishers, with their distinctive and distin- 
guished typography)—namely, to give a 
collection of all that verse which, in his 
opinion, has achieved permanence by its 
intrinsic beauty. His model is admittedly 
the “Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
Lyrics,” which the sound judgment and ab- 
solutely correct taste of Palgrave and 
Tennyson succeeded in making the perennial 
collection of all English lyric poetry which 
was “neither modern nor ancient, but true 
and speaking to the heart of man alike 
throughout all ages.” 


Herr Borchardt’s plan differs in certain 
details from Palgrave’s. The English 
anthologist began with the Elizabethans; 
the German collector must look earlier for 
a really rich send-off for his book, and he 
finds it in the lyrics of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In the midst of this 
exquisite love-poetry he suddenly inserts 
Goethe’s “Gretchen :” 

Ach neige, 

Du Schmerzenreiche, 

Dein Antlitz gnadig meiner Not, 
the first intimation that he is going to be 
much freer than Palgrave from the tram- 
mels of historical arrangement and mere 
representational selection. After this he 
proceeds again more or less chronologically 
through the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, lyrics of love and gallantry being 
interrupted by Luther’s “Feste Burg,” to be 
resumed again and continued until we reach 
the delicious “Mund und Auge” of an un- 
known Alsatian poet of the early seven- 
teenth century: 

Das Aug hat Macht und Kraft 

Und kann gar viel erringen 

Doch bleibt die Meisterschaft 

Dem Mund in allen Dingen 

Der Liebe Grund besteht im Mund. 

After this we hear the solemn spiritual 
note struck in the lyrics of Gerhardt and 
Mayfart, a note which Herr Borchardt, in 
his commentary at the end of the collection, 
asserts is the main characteristic of German 
poetry at its highest. Except for the per- 
fectly just juxtaposition of Eichendorff’s 
“Greisenlied” with Grimmelshausen’s “Trost 
der Nacht”—such accurate arrangement, 
like the placing of jewels on exhibition, is 
a remarkable feature of Palgrave’s collec- 
tion and has here been most successfully 
imitated—the pages that follow are more 
or less in order of date. 

It is usual to criticize an anthologist more 











BELLARION 
By Sabatini 


“The modern Dumas’ out- 
does his master. A whale of a 
good story. Among the best, if 
not the best, of all the stories 
that Sabatini has written.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 





$2.50 ‘Tiger’ himself. 


DEMOSTHENES 
By Clemenceau 


Outwardly a tense, vivid, and 
absorbingly interesting portrait 
of the great Athenian orator. 
Inwardly—who knows ?—the 


spiritual autobiography of the 





$2.50 








HOUSE 
Mildred Wasson 


An eple of American 
family life. $2.00 


THE FORTUNES 
OF HUGO 


Denis Mackail 


THE MAKING OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


By John H. Randall, Jr. 


ON THE 
STREAM OF 
TRAVEL 
James N. Hall 


The odyssey of an 
adventurous young 
man. $3.00 





An uproariously funny 
novel, $2.00 


HALF A 
SOVEREIGN 


Ian Hay 


A humorous account 
of a yachting cruise. 
$2.00 


SUN 
WOMAN 


James W. Schultz 


The atory of an Indian 
girl’s love. $2.00 


TOBY’S FIRST 
CASE 


Clara L. Burnham 
The adventures of a 
newspaper girl. $2.00 


THE MAN WITH 
THE SCAR 


Johan Lomas 


A swift and thrilling 
mystery nevel. $2.00 


CARTERET’S 
CURE 
Richard Keverne 


Smugeling, romance 
and mystery. $2.00 















John Dewey calls this brilliant analytical survey of the 
intellectual backgrounds of the present age “the only history of 
modern thought and philosophy which puts their development 


in the proper perspective.” 


$5.00 








MY 
ANTONIA 


By 
Willa Cather 
A new improved 
edition of ‘‘one of the 











EAST 
WIND 


By 
Amy Lowell 


Miss Lowell’s ge- 
nius is nowhere more 


finest of all Ameri- apparent than in 

4 these thirteen poems 
can novels.”—Hugh of New England 
Walpole. $2.50 —— life. $2.25 








THE HEART OF 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS 
Edited by Bliss Perry 


The great wealth of material hitherto found only in the ten 
volumes of the Journals has now been made accessible in this 
notable book. The result is not only a vivid self-portrait of the 
Concord philosopher, but a superb picture of American life in 


the past century. 


$3.00 


Robert E. Peabody 


The record of four 
famous ships. $4.00 


THE SOCIAL 
WORKER IN 
A HOSPITAL 


WARD 

Elsie Wulkop 

With comments by 
Dr. Cabot. $3.00 


WASHINGTON’S 
RULES OF 


CIVILITY 
Charles Moore 


A fascinating reprint 
Illustrated with fac- 
similes. $2.00 


APOSTATE 
Forrest Reid 


An intensely moving 
spiritual autobiog- 


raphy. $4.00 
CHARLES THE 
FIRST 


Charles W. Coit 
An excellent histori- 
cal biography. $5.00 








O GENTEEL 
LADY! 


FALLODON 


PAPERS 














By Esther Forbes 


A smart, crisp, sophisticated 
story of the 1850's. 
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$2.00 





By Viscount Grey 


Stimulating essays on books 
and outdoor life. Illus. $2.50 











for what he omits than for what he jn. 
cludes. This would be ungrateful in this 
case, so rich is the treasure offered, were jt 
not for the fact that Herr Borchardt has 
raised the challenge himself. He has given 
the best of Goethe, Schiller, Eichendorf 
Lenau, Riickert, Brentano, Annette ven 
Droste-Hiilshoff, Hélderlin, Kleist, and, 
alone among living poets—although he 
avers a wish to have given, had he been able 
Stefan George—Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
But there is no Chamisso, or Hebbel, of 
Geibel, or Fontane, or Liliencron; no 
Arndt, no Nietzsche. For most of these 
omissions Herr Borchardt produces a de. 
fence which, too long to discuss here, strikes 
the writer as sound. He has made his aim 
the selection of beautiful German poetry, 
not poems by German writers, however pop. 
ular and however “inevitable” in the ay. 
erage anthology. German composers have 
given a certain adventitious sentimental 
value to many German poems, Chamisso 
above all, and stripping their words of this, 
Herr Borchardt finds no permanent resj- 
due of poetical value. Not that he does not 
admit that certain really beautiful poems, 
two of Daumer’s for example, immortal- 
ized by Johannes Brahms, have been helped 
to fame by music. But they must be capable 
of going alone. Incidentally we venture 
the opinion that Goethe’s “Uber allen 
Gipfeln” and “Ganymed” fulfil this con- 
dition—but they are not here. 


Most challenging to the reader of the 
ordinary anthology, however, is Herr 
Borchardt’s attitude to Heine, Not only 
the hackneyed lyrics—inseparable in our 
memory from Schumann’s music—are not 
here, but there is not even the “Wallfahrt 
nach Kevlar,” nothing but two fragments 
and four others of the less familiar lyrics, 
pure gold, admittedly, but in scant supply. 
Herr Borchardt’s defence is a sound criti- 
cism of Heine, whom he accuses of a lack 
of real inspiration, of a too calculating at- 
titude in regard to the effect desired, of 
artistic insincerity, in fact. It is not at 
all a new charge, of course; the intrusion 
of Heine’s personality into his lyric vision 
has been a subject of debate ever since his 
day, and it is not yet ended. But to find 
the anti-Heine side taken so practically and 
decisively comes as rather a surprise. It is 
the only criticism we would make against 
a collection which is a permanent enrich- 
ment of German literature, and as this en- 
richment is due to the anthologist’s personal 
taste of which his bias against Heine is 
merely one side, and a defensible side at 
that, perhaps we had better not labor the 
point more. 

Those who want plenty of Heine, and 
Hebbel, too, and many other poets ignored 
by Herr Borchardt, will find what they seek 
in Herr Bern’s anthology. This was first 
issued in 1877, and has seen many revised 
editions since, of which this is the latest, but 
it still bears the marks of its early origin 
by the undue space given to a number of 
later nineteenth century German poets. 
This criticism apart the collection is a well- 
balanced, representative collection of the 
best lyric poetry from Goethe’s death to the 
present day. It has on the present occasion 
been made more valuable for the student by 
a competent survey by Dr. William Rose, 
and a technical account of German metrical 
form by Professor H. G. Atkins. All the 
numerous verse-forms discussed by Professor 
Atkins may be practically investigated later 
on in the anthology, which thus becomes a 
useful practical handbook for the academic 
investigator. 





M. Georges Grappe has succeeded in writ- 
ing a very taking story in his “Un Soir 8 
Cordoue .. .” (Albin Michel), in which he 
introduces considerable Spanish atmosphere— 
even more, perhaps, than an ordinary visitor 
would find there. The hero is a French 
Consul who falls in love with an unknown 
Spanish beauty seen for an instant on the 
street in Cordova. He tries in vain to find 
her again and finally, in visiting the “alcade 
mayor”—a strongly drawn type of Spanish 
gentleman—he discovers his unknown in- 
amorata in the official’s wife. A story of 
intrigue follows. The curious phase of the 
tale lies in the fact that the lady believes 
absolutely in conjugal fidelity, and will not 
break faith, but prefers to murder her hus- 
band and join her lover, which she does. But 
a murderess, however beautiful and 
tive, does not appeal to the Fren 
A story that is not always probz 
extremely interesting. 

British authors’ ignorance of 
journalism is always hilarious. I 
Brusa, a novel by Ernest Raymon 
the characters finds in a Swiss ho 
numbers of the New York Even 
nal, which seemed to be an impor 
ary paper.” 

—John Mistletoe, Concensus of 
tions. 
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Art 


THE MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
ROME from Constantine to the Renais- 
sance. By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM. 
Macmillan. 1925. 

This well known book, a trustworthy 
guide of the educated tourist through the 
medieval monuments of Rome and of 
the Campagna Romana, was first printed in 
;g08, and has now apparently been reissued 
without changes. The book does not need 
to be recommended to the reader again. It 
js an excellent presentation and analysis of 
Roman Christian art in all its aspects but 
that of the minor arts. The author knows 
how to analyze and how to give a vivid 
picture. It may be that in his presentation 
; little overemphasis is laid on the Roman 
spect of the art of the spiritual capital of 
the Christian world, but this overemphasis 
js useful as it stresses a point which is 
rather neglected in the histories of medizval 
at. It is a pity that Mr. Frothingham 
had not a chance to revise this delightful 
hook before his recent death. With his 
wonderful knowledge of Rome, and her 
monuments he would certainly have incor- 
porated in it the abundant new evidence 
which has enlarged our knowledge of late 
Roman and early Christian art in the last 
two decades. 

Tue Earty ARCHITECTURAL HisToRY OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA. 
By Kenneth John Conant. WHarvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Cuats ON NAVAL PRINTS. 


By E. Keble Chatter- 


ton. Stokes. 
Business Eruics. By James Melvin Lee. 
Ronald Press. $3.25. 


Evo.uT1IoN 1N Mopern Art. By Frank Rutter. 


Dial Press. 


Belles Lettres 


AS I LIKE IT. By Wititram Lyon 
PHELPS. Scribners. 1926. $2. 

There is nothing new to say about Mr. 
Phelps, in connection with this latest product, 
or by-product, of his active and casual pen. 
His method, though his medium happens to 
be a monthly magazine, is precisely the 
method of the newspaper columnist. He 
writes at ease for a constituency of whose 
indulgence he is perfectly confident, Any- 
thing serves for his theme, and everything 
goes with his audience. He is not a thinker 
of depth or a writer of high distinction; 
but he is a good rough-and-ready com- 
mentator on men, books, and things, with a 
pleasant turn of humor, and an excellent 
opinion of his own opinion. 

As a familiar essayist (and his undoubted 
scholarship is neither here nor there in this 
connection) his great asset is not any excel- 
lence of style or originality of substance. 
It is his unmistakable gusto, his unaffected 
relish for all kinds of things and people. 
And after all, abruptly as he lays down the 
law, erratic as his judgments often seem in 
matters wsthetic, it is seldom that the 
twinkle leaves his eye. He is a little mad 
about Archibald Marshall and A. M. 
Hutchinson, but he can keep on smiling 
about almost anything else, including the 


west front of Westminster Abbey. 
TRANSLATION. Viking Press. 


$2 


By Edwin Muir. 


FaLtopon Papers. 
Miffin. $2.50. 
Atronso THE SAGE. 
ton Mifflin. $4. 
Oto Kensincron PALace. 
Oxford University Press. 
Some Dickens Women. 

Stokes. $4. 

Youne Pecasus. 


By Viscount Grey. Houghton 

By J. B. Trend. Hough- 
By Austin Dobson. 
80 cents. 


By Edwin Charles 


Edited by the Intercollegiate 


Literary Magazine Conference. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Victor Huco. Gorcorna. By Edgar Saltus. 
Covici. 4 


Biography 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
As Seen By Some Friends. Putnam. 
1926. $2.50. 

This symposium, under the editorship of 
E. R. Ryle, Benson’s godson and an old 
Eton pupil, is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of a man who was not only be- 
loved by a large circle of personal friends 
but who, on account of his writings, was 
affectionately regarded by a countless host 
of unknown readers throughout the English- 
‘peaking world. Out of the various papers 
‘ere presented the portrait emerges of a 





large-framed, large-hearted man who pos- 
sessed to an extraordinary degree the quality 
of kindness and the knack of friendship. 

The chapters dealing with the years when 


The New B 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below art noted here as received. Many of 
them will be reviewed later. 











ooks 


he was|a successful housemaster at Eton 
reveal Arthur Benson as a born school- 
master, and he had in abundant measure the 
highest |reward of such in the love and 
esteem of his old pupils. In later years, as 
fellow and finally Master of Magdalene 
College,| Cambridge, his relations with 
undergraduates were equally happy. There 
were two distressing periods of mental ill- 
ness in the last third of Benson’s life, but 
apart from these his career was singularly 
in its placid usefulness, 

Between the man and his works some of 
the friends who have written here out of 
the fulness of their affection have felt 
bound distinguish. Percy Lubbock has 
affectionate praise for the man, but discrim- 
inating |criticism for his books, while the 
Right Honorable Edward Lyttelton, also 
writing | with deep affection, is, if not a 
harsh, at any rate an austere critic of Ben- 
son’s literary product. 

act is that the man and the writer 
o different people. Arthur Benson 
is friends was a man of the world, 
of infinite jest, robust in mind as 
n body. It puzzled and irked those 
o find him writing with the almost 
sweetness, the vague introspection, 
h of effeminacy that characterized 
ll his essays. And he, in turn, 
ever understand the complaint of 




















friends 
cloying 







which he looked forward throughout the 
day.” |Once he immured himself in his 
study with pen and paper, the words gushed 


never-failing stream. The pages 
were filled were thrown into a 
asket, whence at the end of the 
orgy of writing they were gathered up and 
sent to|a typist. There is little evidence 
that when the manuscript came back any 
serious |revision was undertaken, Benson 
(Continued on wext page) 










































story.” 





Dorothea Lawrance Mann in 
The Boston Transcript says: “You 
can no more read Mr. Barretto’s 
story of the woman who lived in 
a glass house and not take sides 
for or against Sophy Deming 
than you can lay down the book 
without learning the end of her 


Isabel M..Paterson in The New 
York Herald Tribune says: “Mr. 
Barretto’s sense of character and 
his capacity for clear thinking 
are rare and valuable . .. He 
is. certainly among the limited 
number of those worth while.” 


Lilian Ford in the Los Angeles 
Times says: “Mr. Barretto suc- 
ceeds in writing a novel that is 
instinct with life and that holds 
the attention of the reader.” 
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Just Off the Press 

if KR 
¥| Two Plays — ran 


a) 


DAVID 
By D. H. Lawrence 


“Lawrence has taken the Biblical narrative and b ad 
extended its. implications. ... The play is com- a 
posed with the subtle word magic that gives the 
writing of D. H. Lawrence intense reality.”— 


—New York Sun. 


CAKE | 


By Witter Bynner 


“Pungent with wisdom, festooned always in verbal 
delights, it sets one thinking and it sets the pulses 
dancing.” —Thomas H. Dickinson. $2.00 
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And Some Stories— 


KYRA KYRALINA 


By Panait Istrati 


“Three or four [of these tales] are worthy of the 
great Russians, from whom he differs, however. . . . 
His clarity, his tragic gaiety, and his exhilarating 
narrative gifts are completely individual.”—Romain 


Rolland. $2.50 


IOWA INTERIORS 
By Ruth Suckow 


The author of Country People and The Odyssey of 
a Nice Girl has collected the best of her short stories 
—interiors worthy of the Dutch masters in reality 
and interest, but purely American in flavor. $2.50 
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Alfred A. Knopf New York 730 Fifth Avenue 


In Canada from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toronto 
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THIRD PRINTING ALREADY! 


John Farrar in The Bookman for September says: 
“Walls of Glass’ is as interesting a story as I have read in 
many months; more constantly interesting, in fact, 
than the other novels by better known authors 
reviewed in these pages. . . Barretto proves 
himself to be a first class novelist.” 


Walls of Glass 


By LARRY BARRETTO 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 


The many enthusiastic reviews by 
other outstanding American critics 
indicate unmistakably that ‘‘Walls of 
Glass” is one of the big fall novels 


Ernest Boyd in The Independent 
says: “When the book is laid 
aside one realizes that a real hu- 
man problem has been studied, 
an unusual situation has been 
presented, with never a protesta- 
tion of the superiority of the 
author and his age over other 
people and other times.” 


R. V. Haller in the Portland 
Oregonian says: “It is a poignant- 
ly powerful novel. The charac- 
ters are boldly portrayed, the cru- 
cial situations convincingly pre- 
sented. ‘Walls of Glass’ can be 
recommended as an outstanding 
current novel.” 


Jane Frances Winn in The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says: “One 
is. not likely to forget the very 
human woman, Sophy Deming.” 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 
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LIMITED 
EDITION 


This week we are sending to a few book stores 
in New York a few copies of a limited edition: 


A Million and One Nights 


The History of the Motion Picture 
By TERRY RAMSAYE 


r 
This work has been eleven years in the writing. 


Because Mr. Ramsaye courts the faver of no one, 
and because he has done a superb piece of writ- 
ing, the book is of outstanding value. 





We have the honor to announce that each copy 
of this edition has been signed by Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison, who read the book in manuscript form 
and pronounced it “a monumental work.” 


Persons who have seen Variety, The Big Parade 
and Jolanthe three, four and five times; readers 
whose enthusiasm is reserved for books like Our 
Times and The Story of Philosophy will be the 
first to recognize a book of the first magnitude 
in A Million and One Nights. 


The edition of 317 copies consists of two volumes, 
a thousand pages and a hundred full-page half- 
tone illustrations. Printed in Bodoni type on rag 
paper and hand-bound in pigskin, each copy is 
numbered and signed both by the author and 
Mr. Edison. 

Price before publication (September 30th) $60.00; 
after publication $75.00. 

Most of the 317 copies have been subscribed for. 
It is recommended that those interested inquire 
at an early opportunity of their book-seller. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER + Publishers 
37 West 57th Street ~- 


WA. Y 


ET 








New York 
) N 


















By the author of 
“Graven Image,” 
*‘*Charis Sees It 
Through,’’ and 
other novels. 


ALLANT LADY 


By Margaret Widdemer 


@ About a lovely young woman who kept her 
head up—without being either half-baked 
or hard boiled. 


A New 


Romance 





@ “Miss Widdemer has not offered so charming 
a distraction since “The Rose Garden Hus- 
" band.’”—N. Y. Sun. Second printing, $2.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The New Books 
Biography 
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was impatient of the labor limae, and be- 
sides, by that time this Pegasus was gallop- 
ing off in another direction, Dr. Lyttel- 
ton’s summing up of the result of this 
method of literary production is stern but 
accurate: “He wrote very charmingly and 
in a very kindly spirit, but had nothing in 
particular to say.” 

Of course, there were other fields than 
the essay. In editing the letters of Queen 
Victoria and in the life of his father, the 
Archbishop, Benson made sincere efforts to 
school himself to objectivity, with results 
that met critical approval from the friends 
who in this volume have deplored the 
mellifluous fluency of his essays. But his 
enduring fame is in the hearts of his friends, 
and perhaps in those thirty or forty per- 
sonal letters that each day he sent out to 
the ends of the world. 


Henry VIII ann His Wives. By Walter 
Jerrold. Doran. 

Mouammep. By R. F. Dibdle. Viking Press. 
$3. 

Tue Book Witrnout a Name. Edited by E. 
R. P. Brentanos. $2.50. 

Tue Letrers or Wiit1am Cowper. - Selected 
and arranged by Wéilliam Hadley (Every- 
man’s Library). Dutton. 80 cents. 

Memoirs oF Sir Tuomas Fowertt Buxton 
(Everyman’s Library). Dutton. 80 cents. 


Horace Wacpote’s Letters. Selected and ar- 
ranged by William Hadley (Everyman’s 
Library). Dutton. 80 cents. 

Tue Heart or Emerson’s Journars. Edited 
by Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
“THe Great AMERICAN Ass.” Anonymous. 

Brentanos. $3.50. 

Grorce Hopnces. By Julia Shelley Hodges. 
Century. $5. 

RecoLLections AND ReFtections. By Newman 
Smyth. Scribners. $2. 

Here We Are AGarn. By Bob Sherwood. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Tue Lire or Jesus. Edited by Charles W. 
Sheldon. Crowell. $2 net. 

Tecuniqve IN Dramatic Art. By Hallam Bos- 
worth. Macmillan. 

Caxe. By Witter Bynner. Knopf. 

One or Tue Famiry. By Kenneth Webb. 
Appleton. 

Revues. Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. Apple- 


ton. $1.50. 
Rip Van WINKLE 
Brander Matthews. 
TECHNIQUE IN DRAMATIC 
Bosworth. Macmillan. 
Tue Ostricnes. By Gordon King. New York: 
Milton I. D. Einstein, 295 Fifth Avenue. 


Gors To THE Pray. By 
Scribners. $2. 
Art. By Hilliam 


Education 


Exercises. IN THINKING AND Expressinc. By 
J. W. Marriott. Harcourt, Brace. 

History oF MANvAL AND INbusTRIAL Epuca- 
Tion Up to 1870. By Charles Alpheus 
Bennett. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 
$3.50. 

Crear, Correct Encuisnu. By Roy Ivan John- 
son. Allyn & Bacon. $1. 

Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 

By Joseph Villiers 


Our ENGLIsH. 
Seventh and Eighth Year. 


Denny, Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada M. 
Skinner. 6 vols. 64 cents each. 
Fiction 


DREAD DWELLING. By RICHMAL 
CRoMPTON. Boni & Liveright. 1926. $2. 
Fortified by this quotation from Hugh 

Walpole, “Old houses can do such things. 

They can impregnate human souls with 

their own subtle poison,” “Dread Dwell- 

ing” tells the story of such a house. One 
first meets the human souls who are to be 
impregnated, living happily in their first 
house in London, a large, charming family 

of the upper middle class: the father, a 

jovial, successful wholesale merchant with 

a flair for liberality and no worries ever, 

the mother, frail, and intensely religious, a 

very correct eldest son, twin girls, a young- 

er boy and girl. Moreover, there is a mar- 
ried daughter, and, finally, the second son, 

Donald, just graduating from Cambridge, 

who has psychic powers of which he is un- 

aware, and who is to be the hero of the 
story. The house, of course, is the villain. 

All these and many other characters Miss 

Crompton handles ably and easily. She is 

at all times mistress of form and material. 
When Donald first hears the name of the 

house his father has bought, Hanleigh, an 
inexplicable sense of horror comes over 
him. That is the beginning. When he first 
sees it, a perfect Tudor house with mullion- 
ed windows, sunken gardens, and avenues 
of old trees, he is struck by its beauty. But 
when he enters it the feeling of horror re- 
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turns, and thereafter the two moods alter, 
nate, as the climax approaches. Gradually 
others feel something of the same horro, 
at different times in the house. A psychi, 
classmate who comes to visit him cannot 
sleep in the house, and cuts his stay short, 
after passing one night on the lawn. They 
is a hermit in the woods nearby, holy anq 
misunderstood, as hermits are apt to be 
who knows the evil history of the house 
and who plays an important part in the 
dénouement. 

Miss Crompton has a quietly ironic 
way of drawing her people which, if ofte, 
superficial, is always entertaining, and this 
quality adds greatly, through the episody 


in the normal life of a large family through J’ 


which the power of the house makes itself 
increasingly felt, to the charm of the story 
The Croftons are intensely English, and the 
dialogue is overloaded with that peculiarly 
British slang made up of “frightfully 
jolly’s” and “ragging,” and “beastly long 
vacs,” which may become as trying to th 
American ear as American slang does ty 
the European. 

It is in the tragic episodes for which the 
malevolent house is blamed that the story 
weakens, So long as it merely exerts 4 
nebulous evil influence, enhancing the base 


characteristics of first one person under ix}? 


roof and then another, the story is fairly 
credible, and one admires the skill of th 
development. But when definite tragedies 
occur, one cannot quite believe that the 
house caused them, one is apt to paraphrag 
and say “The fault . . . lies not in their 
house, but in themselves,” and to remember 
that the book has set out with a definit 
thesis to prove. Which is bad for the illv. 
sion of the story. 


THE FIGHTING SLOGAN. By H. A 
Copy. Doran. 1926. $2. 
The historic event on which Mr. Cody 

hangs his flimsy plot is the threatened in 
vasion of New Brunswick, Canada, bya 
Fenian army, from across the United 
States border, soon after the Civil War 
This, and a little light shed on the struggle 
of the Canadian provinces to win confed- 
eration in the late sixties are the tales 
only interesting features. As for the char 
acters, they remind one of paper-dolls cut 
from baby’s picture book. Although th 
author has produced more than a doze 
volumes of fiction, he still writes with sur 
prising crudity and childishness. 


I WANT TO BE A LADY. 
MILIAN Foster. Lippincott. 
The natural possibilities of the initial 

situation Mr. Foster devises leave favorable 

chances open for the occurrence of any 
thing. But thereafter, retiring ingenuity 
from further use, he allows the batheti 
elements of the tale to dominate its cours, 
with results that are distressing. Judy Ca 
well, a southwestern cowgirl, six feet tall 
not uncomely, but the equal of a he-ma 
in brawn and courage is our heroine. Tk 
death of her father has reduced Judy to tk 
lowly toil of “biscuit shooter” in a frontier 

town lunchroom. Secretly, she aspires t 

the daintier ways of more civilized life 

Her yearning is intensified by the appear 

ance in the town of a broken down Eastem 

dude who, though he becomes in short o- 

der the village bum, bears ineradicably th 

traces of having been a gentleman. Ena 
oured and touched by the derelict, Judy a> 
ducts him and journeys with her captive into 
the wilderness, fiercely determined to wor 
his regeneration. The remainder of th 
story disappointed us, because it delays largt- 

ly as one foresees it may and wishes t 

wouldn’t, 


By Mat 
1926. $2 


Warne 
1926. $2 


SUMMER BACHELORS. By 
FABIAN. Boni & Liveright. 
The pseudonym under which this writ! 

performs such discreditable tricks as “Sail 

ors? Wives,” “Flaming Youth,” and the prt 
ent one, rumor has it, disguises the naft 
of an estimable and serious novelist 


plete worthlessness his latest effusion is i 
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comparable. The problems of marriagtl 
virginity, potential illicit relations betwe# 
the sexes, of being nearly sinful, though n* 

to the extent of actually forfeiting physi@ 

purity, are, of course, the tale’s aliuring # 

tractions. 

Derry Thomas, one of New York’s mo” 
beautiful and genteel stenographer, 
forth to lead temporarily a gay life, but 
too gay. She swiftly conquers the affecti 
of several wealthy pinheads, some of t 
married, others single, with whom she rom 
at night clubs and other retreats of 
festive. She is magnificently free to be! 
the yoke of matrimony, rejecting all s 
proposals by her doting swains—she j® 
wants to play. Personally, we wished that * 
of these admirers would give her “knot! 
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alt 


dually 
horror 


er. Mot” drops, and then delay her removal to 
ie hospital. That event, unhappily, does 
lt occur, Derry, in the end, being securely 


Psychic farried. The book is not in the least per- 
Cannot fycious; it is merely insufferably silly and 
short, fill. 
There 
ly andfsHE LOOM OF THE FOOL. By Awus- 
to bef mn MacLeop. Doran. 1926. $2. 
hous ° e 
-’f Two well-known American writers are 
In the ies : . 
qmored to have made this book together. 
-onjca) [BIS BAY 28 well be left at a rumor, so far 
: oti 3 their fame is concerned. For there seems 
d the have been little reason for writing this 
. SE ovel, unless a commercial reason. The 
D1SOdes : ° C . 
roueh [dea is one of the oldest known, and this 
4 ° . . - 
itself 3 nothing against it as matter for a new 
(Seiy 


Story, 


“Tory. But its mellow age imposes one obli- 
gation on the novelist who wishes to give 


nd the f2°-. : 
lies + fresh meaning: he has got to make us 
Jhiarly # . - ‘ 

‘Tiorget its mellow age for the moment. 












hrough some magic of mood and touch he 
got to for it a true rebirth. 
the authors have failed to do in the 
present instance, ‘They have simply retold, 
r perfunctorily, the story conmmonest 


1: 
acnleve 





rathe 





h the a - J 
ctor, fia current fiction the fable of man groping 
story , ‘ : 
-.*fand blundering towards personal happiness. 
SEEN an ¢ - 
: The fable has, as a rule, one of two he- 





roes—pathetic youth struggling to “find it- 
elf? and its mate; or pathetic middle age 
struggling to escape the toils of circumstance 
and to win back the freedom or at least the 
dreams of youth. Richard Gordon is of the 
latter type. He is a youngish widower, 
whose esteemed but dominecring wife has 
suddenly departed this life. He has a guilty 
sense of escape. Now he can do what he 
has always wanted to do. He can cast off 
the shackles of “business,” and become that 
(theoretically) romantic person, a novelist. 
And of course the first thing to do, the first 


1 A 
, step towards freedom and fame, is to beat 
Cody it Out of his middle western city and steer 
d inf 2% Greenwich village, Ww here genius dwells. 
ts He duly does this dismal thing, and after 
nitd 2. good deal of routine bohemianism, and 
Wa divers contacts with the complementary sex, 
ool, | Be Writes a remarkable book and goes back 
afed: to his home town to marry the admirable 
ales POTS" who is waiting for him there. If 
nr “ you care two straws about Richard, you may 
~ be mildly interested in his story. Our im- 
ys pression is that his authors trumped him up 
a out of whole cloth, without adequate cause. 
“| DEVICES AND DESIRES. By VERA 
WHEATLEY. Dutton. 1926. 
Mar No novel was ever more surely than 
$.— “Devices and Desires” the product of a 
tial woman’s imagination, Miss Wheatley has 
abe fabricated an English group of young peo- 
any-§ Ple and subjected them to a seemingly end- 
suit Jess entanglement of proposals and _ rejec- 
heticf “OMS, marriages and infidelities. Over the 
ure,f Whole book there is the dull smirch of a 
Cas pseudo-realistic treatment of sex, a faintly 
tall disgusting permeation similar in sensuous 
mat ®#ect to the stale mixture of anesthetic and 
Th disinfectant that assails the visitor to a hos- 
r* pital. Of course the internes and nurses do 
nti} BOt Notice the odor; neither, probably, is 
5 top Miss Wheatley aware of the effect that her 
lif.) Narrative will have upon many readers, 
=e There is nothing actually objectionable, 
sis nothing to be censored, in “Devices and 
gy.) Desires;” and for positive merit, the novel 
the) SUTPrises us with a few well-conceived char- 
an-} 2cters and occasionally a flash of reality. 
, But it never runs above mediocrity, chiefly 
ta because of the dulness of the two chief per- 
ok} 80D28es, and because of the author’s inability 
the °° tell a story with vigor. The lasting im- 
ef Pression gained from the novel is one of 
i factitious realism that at bottom is merely 
the mauve-tinted sentimentality of the La- 
dies’ Aid in its less inhibited moments, 
. THE BELOVED RAJAH. By A. E. R. 
M Craic. Minton, Balch. 1926. $2. 
ri Mrs. Craig has chosen an almost incred- 


ible plot for her novel, “The Beloved Ra- 
» jah.” We are in India again, not the India 
of E, M. Forster, or even of Maud Diver, 
but a blossoming land where romance scents 
every breeze, where infelicities of climate 





A ee 





are unknown, and all is ripe to further the 
love of a handsome, “clean-minded” Mah- 
arajah for the beautiful, unsophisticated 
Chalys Nairn, daughter of an officer in the 
British army. But in spite of the romance 
and the general high-mindedness there are 
racial prejudices and tears, and we would 
not be fair to the author if we did not 
record that the climactic passages are writ- 
ten with zest and conviction. The beginning 
and the last few pages have, however, a 
rather pale and sickly cast. This enervation 
is largely caused by Mrs. Craig’s effort to 
depict the awakening of love in the heart 
of a “pure” young girl; such an awakening 
is the business of a first-rate novelist. Mi- 
nor merits are the restrained use of local 
color and the modicum of factual informa- 
tion about India that whoever is receptive 


Jiths 


may gain. All in all “The Beloved Ra- 
jah” is pleasant and harmless; it is, in fact, 
approximately as good as it could be con- 
sidering {the limitations of plot and treat- 
ment that Mrs. Craig has set for herself. 


THE MAD BUSMAN. By I. A. R. 


Wy.Lig. Doran. 1926. $2 net. 
This [book is a collection of short 
stories from which a _ few stand out 


as having integrity of purpose, while the 
rest, although all are excellently written, 
show Miss Wylie once more making peace 
with the happy ending. This tendency 
reaches its height in “Pas de Quatre” where 
the authd¢r outdoes her usual marital adjust- 
ments for two by juggling with four char- 
acters, cliss-crossing their loves for a time 
and then] (even snatching one from the jaws 
of death for the purpose) straightening 
everything out for the finale of “a man 
burgling|his own house with the front door 
wide optn, laying infatuated siege to his 
own wife.” But it is ungracious to dwell 
upon such details with “Little Fraiilein and 
the Big|World” still to be discussed. It 
deals with a few weeks in the life of a tiny 
starveling, caught and crushed between the 
hatreds gf two countries, In this story Miss 
Wiley tduches reality. Little can be said of 
it because its value is organic: its nerves and 
rannot be dissected; it must be taken 
as a whdle, it must be read. The title story 
itself is|a whimsical yarn of a man who 
drives a]motor bus named Gwendoline with 
whom hk finally elopes. It will amuse any- 
one, and could only have come from an 
English |pen, which is to say, you are bound 
to think of Dickens in reading it. ‘The 
Wonderful Story” comes near to being a 
bit of sheer realism; three creatures of the 
earth njove through it darkly to a final 
light; if is marred, however, by running on 
after it] is obviously finished and through 
being told through a third person—when 
the mat¢rial is such that it should come raw 
from the author to the reader. The other 
stories in the volume are of the calibre of 
good magazine fiction plus the Wylie wa- 
termark} of distinction. 


muscles 


THE CELESTIAL CITY. 
Orczy. Doran. 1926. 


By BARONESS 
$2. 


An international gang of thieves, a girl 
who served them and went to jail for it, a 
titled Englishwoman married (in name 
only) to the man she learns to love, an 
intrigue) involving a Russian princess and 
her famous emeralds, all these are skilfully 
juggled in Baroness Orczy’s latest tale 
against | colorful settings that range from 
the drab and grey of English prisons and 
slums to the sparkling sapphire of the 
Mediterranean, from the beautiful Chateau 
de Pertuis near Cannes and luscious restau- 
rants in Vienna to dirty peasant hovels in 
Bolshevik Russia. What matter if the au- 
thor has nothing significant to say and an 
undistinguished manner in which to say it? 
Or if her characters all run true to con- 


ventional types and her knowledge of 
thieves |and their jargon is limited to one 
or twq@ oaths and the occasional use of 


|- 5 
“yer” for “your”? 


Baroness Orczy is a competent story-teller 


who understands her audience and is able 
to feed them the canetons pressés and péches 
Melba they desire. If one’s appetite and 
stomach happen to relish and digest such 
fare, it need only be said that her hand is 
particularly expert at their concoction. In 
short, “The Celestial City” is an excellent 
yarn, with plenty of movement, a glamor- 
ous continental atmosphere, careful struc- 
ture, and no glaring ineptitudes. 

PLAIN TALES OF THE NORTH. By 
CapTaIN THIERRY MALLET. Putnam. 
1926. $2. 

These are not short stories, but rather 
what used to be called vignettes, vivid anec- 
dotes and description, well written, and with 
more of the essential North in them than 
a dozen romances. Captain Mallet, who 
is president of Revillon Fréres, draws from 
his personal experience; indeed this is a 
Journal of the picturesque in the North, 
with the padding cut out. There are ma- 
terials (now raw, however) for much fic- 
tion of a more ambitious order in this little 
book, but the reader with taste in these mat- 
ters will prefer them as they stand. 


By JOsEPHINE DE 
Crowell, 1926. 


THE CIRCUS LADY. 
Morr ROBINSON. 
$2.50. 

Mrs. Robinson, formerly the most famous 


circus rider of her time, here writes her 
vivid and simple, but uncommonly interest- 
ing life story. Descended from generations 
of French ancestors renowned as equestrian 
ring performers, she followed from child- 
hood her hereditary calling, but on her 
marriage, at the beginning of the nineties, 
gave up her professional career. Fifteen 
years after, however, impelled by material 
reverses and the lure of the old days, she 
made a brief, sensational return, a “come- 
back,” unprecedented, in consideration of 
her absence’s duration, in circus history. 
Later still, though then past her fiftieth 
year, she was engaged to “double” for 
movie stars, doing hazardous feats of horse- 
manship and risking her life in “stunts” 
such as her former circus act never re- 
quired. At the present time, Mrs. Robin- 
son successfully conducts a riding school in 
Hempstead, Long Island. 


MAD RAPTURE. By ELIzabeTH IRons 

Fotsom. Macaulay. 1926. $2. 

The story of “Mad Rapture” hardly lives 
up to the exotic standards which the title 
might lead one to expect. There is some 
madness here, but very little rapture, and 
the moral inference is always ready to 
quench any which may appear. It is the 
familiar story of an imaginative wife who 

(Continued on next page) 



































JOHN THOMAS 


The smartest book 
of the year. $2.50 
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Romantic 


Lewis Browne’s New Book 


This Believing World 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions of Mankind 


Graphic 


New York Boston 


He has written his narrative with 
transparent clearness and some- 
times with romantic eloquence. He 
has brought the entire procession of 
the world’s faiths upon one canvas, 
illuminated with order and clarity. 
—Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 


Notable 


This is a book not to be criticised 
but to be read, and those who do 
this will be amply repaid. It tells 
people what many desire to know, 
the character of the great religions 
of the world. The writer has a 
rare gift of making his subject 


interesting. 
—F. J. Foakes Jackson 


Chicago 





The substance of the matter is 
here. We get the essential out- 
lines of the picture. Mr. Browne’s 
book, for all its brevity, is as ac- 
curate as it is vivid. 

—John Haynes Holmes, New York World 


Obtainable at all bookstores —$3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 
Eee 


Graphic, vivid, informed with 
a fine sense of drama, gently 
ironic and penetrating. This re- 
viewer for one can testify that 
no recent novel has held him into 
the late watches of the night as 
has this book of Lewis Browne’s. 
—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun 


Complete 

There is strong meat here, nourish- 
ment for real ple, both mental 
and spiritual... The real test 
comes not only as you read it and 
see the way it is done, but also 
afterward. You can think of no- 
thing to add to it that you really 
want to know. There is nothing. 

—Thomas L. Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 


Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
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You Will Enjoy 
the Theatre More— 


— if you read about the 
fine points of all the 
plays you see! 


FTER all, the theatre is like golf, bridge, football or any 
other form of entertainment—the more you know about its 


fine points the more you enjoy it. That is why 


the readers of 


Theatre Arts Monthly find something to give them keen pleas- 


use in nearly every play. 


Theatre Arts Monthly is the only magazine in the world today 
devoted chiefly to explaining just how all of the arts unite in 


the theatre to serve the one great end of creati 
joyment, illusion and interest. 


ng human en- 


Then—for those not in the great theatrical centers, Theatre 
Arts is their link with the stage—keeping alive the greatest 


traditions of the 


past—forecasting developments—criticising 


current plays—encouraging the Little Theatres in three hundred 
citles—reviewing the literature of the stage—and casting over 
all, with its fine illustrations, the glamour that is the Theatre. 


A record and a prophecy! 


If you have never read Theatre Arts Monthly, 
send for a free sample copy today, using the coupon. 
Its small subscription price of four dollars a year is 


the best theatre investment you can make. 


THEATRE ARTS 


MONTHLY 











Name 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West 67th st.. N. Y. C.— 
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The History 
of Spiritualism 


by 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


In “The History of Spiritualism” Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle has brought to 
bear all of his remarkable powers of 
narration, concentration and historical 
accuracy. The result is he has pro- 
duced what must ever remain the 
history of the great subject of spirit- 
ualism and the supernatural. This is 
no dry recital of fact, but a brilliant, 
interesting narrative—a source of 
definite and accurate information up- 


on the phenomena of one of 
movements of our day. 


the great 


Illustrated, Two Volumes, Boxed $7.50 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 


New York 











Att DORAN BOOKS 












A thrilling historical novel. 








At All Bookstores $2.00 


HEARTS 
SHICKORY 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


A story of one of the nation’s most inter- 
esting periods with the fictional element skilfully introduced. The story is 
built around the picturesque career of Andrew Jackson and the events of 
the war of 1812. Superior to the average popular novel of its type. 


“The description of the fight preceding the battle of New Orleans deserves 
to rank with the four of five outstanding accounts of military affairs in 
literature.”"—Chicago Post. 


COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn. 












The New Books 
Fiction 

(Continued from preceding page) 
leaves a stupid husband and their child, in 
search of freedom. The scene shifts from 
an American coal mining town to Europe, 
and then back again. The style is as cine- 
matographic as the title. Brief synoptic 
paragraphs are scattered pell mell down the 
page in the wake of the dialogue, The por- 
trait of the dull husband, a coal operator 
who by ceaseless attention to petty econ- 
omies has achieved a measure of affluence, 
is the best characterization in the book. 
Camilla Fararr, the heroine, is not essen- 
tially different from many other lovely 
ladies who have stooped to folly in recent 
fiction. ‘Mad Rapture” demonstrates anew 
that there is still a good deal of dramatic 
power left in the immemorial arrangements 
of the triangle, unvaried by originality. 


FRATERNITY ROW. By Lynn and Lots 

Montross. Doran. 1926. $2. 

“Let us neck, drink, and make wisecracks, 
for tomorrow we may graduate.” So said 
Andy Protheroe, perpetual senior and arbiter 
elegantiarum of Fraternity Row, who 
Charlestons in and out of these stories and 
by his person and philosophy helps to give 
them continuity. For the most part, the 
stories themselves are little more than elab- 
orated wisecracks—some of them very gay 
and entertaining, others pretty thin—about 
the racoon-coated, flapping-trousered sheiks 
and the short-skirted, shingled-headed co-eds 
of Andy’s circle. But occasionally—as in 
“The Boys in the House,” “The Mixer and 
the Mutant,” “The Balmy Old Duck and 
the Butterfly,” and here and there in the 
other tales—an ironic criticism of college 
shibboleths and a sympathetic understanding 
of the would-be sophisticates who take their 
petting and their Mencken equally straight 
make these light anecdotes with their smart- 
ness and flippancy something more than 
merely funny. 

We don’t always believe in Andy—for 
instance when he impersonates a French pro- 
fessor delegated to show a French mission 
over the campus and narrowly escapes com- 
mitting matrimony with the daughter of one 
of its members, or when he turns in a 
blank examination book in order to keep 
from graduating and even reminds the care- 
less professor, who is about to pass him, 
that the book is blank—but we do believe 
that the Montrosses have attributed just 
about the correct degree of importance to 
such debatable subjects as deans’ injunctions, 
famous alumni, the morals of the younger 
generation, and drives for the biggest 
stadium in the world. Their book, imma- 
ture and unseasoned though it is, may never- 
theless be recommended as a chaser to 
Robert Herrick’s “Chimes,” not only be- 
cause its humor will help to wash down 
the bitterness of that draught, but because, 
curiously enough, it reaches some of the 
same conclusions from an entirely different 
set of data. 


Tuat Last Inrirmity. By Charles Brackett. 
New York: John Day. $2 net. 

Tue Wortv Tuar Was. By John G. Bowman. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Tue Lunatic 1x Cuarce. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. Dutton. $2. 
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Dry Martini. By John Thomas. Doran. 
$2.50. 
Heir To Kinos. By Winifred Duke. Stokes. 
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ham. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
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Doran. $3 net. 

Tue Lecenps or Smoxeover. By L. P. Jacks. 
Doran. $3 net. 

Worp or Honour. By H. C. McNeile. Doran. 
2 net. 

Joun or Orecon. By Dan Poling. Doran. $2 
net. 

Tue Casuarina Tree. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doran. $2 net. 


By J. S. Fletcher. Doran. 
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Daniet Quayne. 


Metour. Doran. $2.50 net. 

Heir to Kines. By Winifred Duke. Stokes. 
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Appleton. $1.75. 


Tue Nintu Wave. By Carl Van Doren. Har- 
court, Brace. $2. 
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ler. Simon & Schuster. $1.25. 
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information 
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the enigma of 
Lincoln's spir- 
itual growth. 
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Dorothy Van Doren 


*“Astonishes me as 
a first novel—it is 
so skilful and as 
sured; it might have 
been done by such 
a veteran as May 
Sinclair. And its 
characters are chal- 
lenging and pro 
vacative in their 
uncompromising 
reality.” 


Annis the most dis- 
turbing “modern” 
young wife that has 
yet got into fiction. 
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$2.00 at booksellers 
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—"* a Third Edition. By William Swan Sonnen- 
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== Dial Press. $2. guson. |Doran. $2. 
and Ply Curvacry oF Mr. Cuanninc. By Ellis Hanpsoox oF Rurat Sociat Resources. Edited 
tton, gf Middleton. Dial Press. $2. by Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landes. 
he Exrper Brorner. By Anthony Gibbs. University of Chicago Press. 
bes. Mall Dial Press. $2. Peaks, Passes anp Gtaciers. Selected and 
baonNIK THE Foot. By George Moore. annotated by E. H. Blakeney. (Everyman’s 
king. $3 Rudge. Library) Dutton. 80 cents. 
ld. ay Poetry 
-_— History ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN POETRY. 
y- Hy Lyn anp WORK OF THE PEOPLE oF ENGLAND. By Members of the League of American 
Porte By Dorothy Hartley and Margaret M. Elliot. Pen Women of New York, New York: k 
“I The Fifteenth Century. The Sixteenth Cen- Hogan-Paulus Corporation. 1926. $2.50. by Harry A. Franc 
met hom 3 vols. $2.50 each. pr is — ey ne» 
‘txt Dominions AND CoLoniAL OrFices. By this collection from the work of members m ° 
$ Rocke Sir George V. Fiddes. Putnams. $2. of an organization which is not, in any Gloriously colorful pictures of 
pTairE’s AGE oF Louis XIV. Translated by sense, a ¢lique. There is nothing extremely ancient Indo-China, as seen 
+ Mille — nt — (Everyman’s Library). good, ~ there “ = ~ ow . by Mr. Franck, “Prince of 
tscaal . suave beauty or bright color. ove an ” . . 
Tord Paetiminaniss oy Tux Anenican Revo- motherhood, as all of these writers are Wanderers , during his recent 
y wrew As Sex im rus Encinn Pans, ladies, are, of course, treated in various long sojourn there. No other 
7 1763-1775. By Fred Junkin Hinkhouse. “4 Th , = , mai F ck’ 
ought’ Columbia University Press. $3.50. styles. —_— a emotion, por sco a ; traveler equals ranck § prov 
ut Book oF Pioneers. By Everett T. Tom- sentimentality. The poet whose wor wh found grasp of whole native 
Bindlouxh jinson. Appleton. $1.75. like best is Jeanne Robert Foster, thoug i ie ae : or Fully 
ur Writinc oF History. By Jean Jules Barbara Young and Mary Atwater Taylor peop <8, 8 Illustrated 
Stratinh Jusserand, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Charles W. are also occasionally memorable. The work vation. A glamorous book, “ 
1 Colby and John Spencer Bassett. Scribners. of Isabel Fiske Conant and Roselle Mercier acked with information. $3.5 
$1.50 Montgomery is known to us. The former P 
uses a concision sometimes admirable. Faith , . 
Juvenile Van Valkenburgh Vilas is a fertile writer, THE CENTURY CO. Publishers of Enduring Books 
S eh rr tl Prrwrerreerrs» eee 
Tue ADVENTURES OF ULysses. By Charles (Continued on next page) 
Lamb. Stokes. $1.25. 
' oun anp Susanne. By Edith Ballinger Price. 
rE Century. $1.75. 


anamM How anv Lapy Why. By Charles 
Kingsley (Everyman’s Library). Dutton. 80 
cents. 

Tories OF AMERICA. By Eva March Tappan. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 

oun Martin’s Bic Boox No. 10. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

ue CHILDREN’s Book oF CELEBRATED TowERs. 
By Lorinda M. Bryant. Century. $2.50. 
eTeR-PEA. By N. G. Grishina. Stokes. $1.50. 


8 ays OF THE Buicpers. By L. Lamprey. Stokes. 
$2.5 

- 32.50. ey 
HE JAPANESE Fairy Boox. By Yei Theodora 


Ozaki. Dutton. $2.50. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE Wanpies. By Bessy 
E. Creighton. Greenberg. 


Miscellaneous 
HE PROBLEMS OF MODERN MUSIC. 
By ADOLF WEISSMANN. ‘Translated by 
M. M. Bozman. Dutton. 1926. 
This book shows Professor Weissmann 
0 be a critic of remarkably wide knowl- 
dge and sympathies. His general culture 
nables him to rise above the “guild” 
oint of view to see music in relation to 
other human experiences. He avoids dil- 
etante rhapsodizing as well as professional B 
ogmatizing. He writes with personal di- THE OOK-OF “THE ON 


ectness, but with more interest in his sub- 


ject than in his own impressions. As E. J. 
Jent says of him in his valuable introduc- OES FOR ITS i IBSCRIBERS 
ion: “Whenever he mentions any musical ; 


york we feel at once that he calls up for 





oksimself a clear and passionate recollection A new. unique idea which keeps 
of its actual sounds.” The book is short, eo: 
n fact rather too short, for when the you from missing. the best books 


rilliant discussion of nineteenth century 
usic is finished there comes something of 
the hurry of the lecturer who tries to get 
n every name before the bell rings. The 
ranslation by W. W. Bozman is excellent. 
Since the original publication in Germany 
m 1922, Professor Weissmann has made 
dditions, particularly in regard to English 


HE Book-of-the-Month. Club en- with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer 
ables you to make certain that, later. Some of the typical comments, already received 
no matter how busy you are, or from subscribers, are given below: 

how far removed from a book store, you 
will not miss reading the outstanding 
books that are published. This is a 


“] am one of those many thousands of women 
for whom reading is one of the necessities of 
life, and who really prefer to read good things, 





n usic. Henry §. Canby, service which many have written is but for whom in a busy day there is never 
Professor Weissman is neither frightened ——— “exactly what I have always wished for.” sufficient time to make a proper selection. 
eric by een, and i oe Fach month the Sleting Commie ofthe Beka The cu han ld fr mea ong fl an 
posers, He judges nase ree a vigorous the-Month Club chooses a best book” from among the i «<a —H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 
standard referring less to past achievements = backs age ergy ates The personnel of the — “This novel and helpful plan should receive 

y , mittee insures both impartiality and 


than to an ideal music of the future which the endorsement of every booklover and educator in the 


good judgment in the choice of books. 











> ; ° . ” e 
’ hes ey wn oe ane malady, - The members of the committee have no country. —C. P. M., Melrose, Mass. 
) |PSPiritualized world-music transcending na- a ‘th the Book-of-the-Month . A a 
tonalism, Is this not a prophecy of the CS i i If you are interested in this idea and 
/ second coming of Beethoven? Club, except to render their decision as to wish to consider becoming a “charter” 
5 The “Problems of Modern Music” is an the “best books.” d subscriber, write for our prospectus, in 
- |aPppealing title to many a modern listener The book selected is mailed lo the home cbristopher Morley which the details of the service are fully 
, |mWho is more conscious of problems than of each subscriber, just like a magazine. outlined. It will completely convince you 
jJoys. But the problems of the composer You are thus sure of getting and reading an outstanding of one thing: that without effort, without 
E iMrather than those of the listener are treated book each month. If perchance you should not like extra expense and without limiting you 
y |by Professor Weissmann. He says that he the type of book selected, or if you have already read it, in your choice of books, the plan makes 
ss particularly interested in the problems of “jou may exchange it for a book you prefer, certain that you will “keep up” with the 7” 
gthe “expressionist school,” but he does not from a list of other good new books best literature of the day. tose: memati 
» [Biolvs for us the problem of what is meant simultancously recommended by the Com- Send for.this prospectus, using the coupon below or 


) by “expressionism.” Moreover he reports 
little, if any, delight in the most character- 
istic works of Schoenberg, the greatest ex- 
ponent of this school, and concludes that 
= °Xpressionism has not yet given us a great 
form based upon a new melos.” 


mittee. ‘The cost of the service itself is— a letter. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 
nothing. You pay only, the publishers 
regular retail price for each book. 


Already several thousand busy men BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH (1728, INC. 


and -women—indeed, some of the most 218 West 40th St., Dept. 12-LjNew York, N. Y. * 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 



















To live up to the title of his book Pro- enue prominent people in the country—have the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 










This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 


become subscribers to this service. Those who join at this 
your service, 


fessor Weissmann should have devoted more y : 5 m ‘ 
time are placed in the category of “charter subscribers, 


than a few passing remarks to Stravinsky, 
and he should not have neglected to men- 
tion the harmonic innovations of Scriabine. | CO SE EET Ee Tn eee 

Hampton Court GaArpENs. By Ernest Law. ji City...... ose cecceccccccccesenecce s sStatOrcessecres ees 


London: Bell. ee 
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ing the manner of Alfred Noyes’s refrain 
in his “The Highwayman” for her “The 
Drummer of Fyvie.” Mr. Noyes made that 


cs 

f ‘hristo her Morle triple beat peculiarly his own. Finally, 
“The Bazaar of Black Locks” is a spirited 
and amusing translation from the Afghani 

’ by May Folwell Hoisington. 
Writes About 
SINS OF SCIENCE. By Scupper Kryce. 

Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1925. $3. 


Mr. Klyce is a retired naval officer who 
has devoted some years to meditation on 
metaphysical issues and who has rediscov- 


ered for himself a number of accepted phil- 
osophical principles, has fallen into a num- 
ber of discredited philosophical fallacies, 
and has nevertheless by vigorous intelligence 
achieved much pertinent criticism of cur- 
rent mathematical science. But he has not 


I was greatly impressed by THE UNEARTHLY. It is an amaz- 
ingly powerful, effective and well-fermented novel; it is too 
genuinely good, I believe, to compete in the wide market 


with other flashier and more obviously readable currencies, £ ; aig , 

’ : : egg orgotten his naval training. He intro- 
but there is no doubt in my mind that it is one of the few duces the manners of the quarter-deck into 
really abdominal and spinal novels of this summer’s issue. I philosophy, berates eminent scientists as if 
read it slowly and with gradually warming pulses. It takes they were midshipmen, and issues orders to 
the oldest—and I suppose the most shocking—theme of fic- the universe through a megaphone. On 
tion: the suggested reincarnation of a Messiah—and makes nearly every page he identifies his own con- 


clusions with those of a mythical “average 


of it a story thrillingly efficient and moving. How oddly 
man” in whose supposed interest he unites 


timely it is, too. The great mob will never read it, and too . ‘ C it 
hasty critics will suppose it dull. But to me it was an adven- with Bryan in attacking academic freedom. 
cane ond on edunbention. And like the rest he ends by advancing a 
philosophy utterly removed from the views 

of the average man, 
Cc f ¢ y hi His starting-point is that of immediate 
‘an experience. “Knowledge consists of ob- 
servation or experience of the universe it- 


self.” This experience is expressed in lan- 
guage by three types of words— “One 


Words” expressive of the whole, “Many 
Words” expressive of the parts, and “Rela- 
tionship Words” which express the connec- 


tion of the parts in the whole. His jus- 
tifiable criticism of mathematical science is 


B ROBERT HICHENS that it has neglected relationships and 
oy treated isloated parts as if they possessed 


character in themselves—a criticism which 


Author of “The Garden of Allah” is in principle merely a restatement of one 
of the main positions of nineteenth century 
Price $2.50 idealism but which is directed in detail with 
telling force against specific arguments of 
Einstein, Bertrand Russell, and others. Mr. 
erever DOOKS Are 


Klyce, however, vitiates his own conclusions 
by his anti-intellectualistic bias which leads 

lishers i j w ¥ him to regard relations as “arbitrary inven- 
ne Osmopolitan Book @rporation seareens tions” and to conclude with the undiffer- 
entiated unity of the mystic instead of the 
differentiated unity of the philosopher. 
Hence he refuses to allow even a provis- 
ional value to science and parts company 
entirely with his beloved “common sense” 
which is the last to admit with him that 
Author of material individual objects have no reality. 











By England's 


, “Twenty-five In the end, Mr. Klyce, abandoning average 
be men, scientists, and philosophers alike, is 
Statesman Years left alone with his mythical God who is 


identical with a Universe of non-existent 
facts tied together by arbitrary inventions. 





Travel 


NOMAD’S LAND. Mary Roserts RINE- 
a O O Nn a e€rs HART. Doran. 1926. $2.50. 
In less skilful hands this volume might 


_ have remained a collection of oddly assimi- 
\ } lated travel articles. As it is, the reader 

By iscount Grey jumps from the Sahara to a dude ranch in 
Wyoming and from the site of ancient Bag- 

dad right up in an aeroplane somewhere 


In these stimulating essays, the most celebrated above the Golden Gate. But the reader’s 
of living English statesmen writes of nature, mind somehow grasps the essential connecting 
reading, and other aspects of life from which thread, and the chapters on Egypt and the 
“PE wens little known regions of Asia seem to bring 
e has drawn refreshment and lasting pleasure him quite naturally to the foothills of the 
Rockies. Likewise, there is little surprise 

Illustrated from woodcuts. $2.50 when he is told to take off his woolly chaps 


and climb into all manner of protective 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ 


aol Rinehart knows how to write. Further- 
more, she knows how to see. She knows 
what to see and she believes that doing is 
e4 . . a . 
Rings with the Accents of Human as important as seeing. Consequently there 
V 99 is vitality to her written work, and her 
; , books, her chapters, even her pages, convey 
O1CES. —N. Y. Herald Tribune the crisp quality of actuality. ‘The desert,” 
“A : she declares, “without its Arabs, is but the 
master- place God forgot.” In other words, “travel 
piece.” is a matter not of places but of people. 
VAY It’s I Ime ¥ ou Knew — It is a matter of human contacts.” This is 
a the “connecting thread” that Mrs, Rinehart 


SINCLAIR picks up on the first page of ‘“Nomad’s 


Land” and carries through to the last. 
“ 
A perfect BLACK SUNLIGHT: A LOG OF THE 
ly delight- ARCTIC. By Eart RossMaN. Oxford 
University Press. 1926. $1.75. 


ful novel.” 
—HUGH Those who cherish the records of the 

WALPOLE great explorers in the Arctic regions need 
not whet their appetites at sight of the title 
of this book and the linking of Stefansson’s 


Harcourt, E. H.YOUNG name with it in the introduction. Earl 
Rossman does not pretend to belong to that 

















Brace & ye ae 

. company of discoverers who find years of 
ipany , , : he . : 

Company The story of a father and what he found out about his hardship not wasted if they have added a 

383 Madison Ave. family when his favorite daughter “disgraced herself.” few grains of knowledge to geographical 

New York Second printing. 2.00 science. He was in the Arctic as a moving- 


picture director looking for “human-interest 
stuff” about life in the north. His “log” 











is the slap-dash account of a cameramay, 


troubles in accepting canned food, Tough 
quarters, frozen films, and an unruly ay 

Mr. Rossman went to Wainwright, ney 
Point Barrow on the northern edge of 4, 
American continent, in the summer of 1923 
and came out the following year. His ston 
of his mishaps and successes has Neither 
scientific nor literary value: it has ¢ 
personal interest of anecdotes told by 4 
returned traveller, when he is invited ow 
to tea and asked “how he liked it” in 4 
North. 


BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE, 3, 
NorMA Lorimer, Stokes. 1926. j 
Those who had read Norma Lorimer, 

“By the Waters of Sicily” need little urging 

to turn to its companion, “By the Wat 

of Carthage.” It follows as naturally y 

Volume II follows Volume I in a seriq 

For how can one resist the call of th 

Mediterranean shores of Africa having ong 

traversed the Alps, dropped to the toe of 

Italy, and crossed the narrow straights » 

Sicily? 
There is, however, a more subtle ¢qp, 

nection between the books, for the autho; 

enlivens her travel impressions with chy. 
acters, plots, and all the accoutrements oj 

a novel, although her narrative is cat 

the form of letters. Furthermore, oy 

recognizes old friends in the Africa 
volume; Doris, who was the recipient of 
the charming Sicilian letters, has now my. 
ried the writer thereof, and the pres 
volume consists of her letters to him, $y 
has unique experiences “by the waters of 

Carthage,” and vividly retells them in ty 

facile manner sought, but not captured, 

all letter writers. The reader feels, 4 

consequence, that he is having a sly glany 

at private correspondence, and the illusig 
persists. 

Doris is prodigal of her description 
of camel-drivers, street scenes, bazaan 
mosques, minarets, Bedouin jewelry, patio, 
deserts, oases, cafés, and all the things thy 
one stares at and ponders over—in Afra 
Her eyesight is good and she remembn 
what she has seen when the time for be 
daily letter arrives. Nor is Doris a recle 
She knows all about the affair of a fellor 
Englishwoman unhappily married to: 
Moor of Tunis, and has little hesitancy i 
writing about it. She even goes so fara 
to assist in dissolving the union—all ¢ 
which makes excellent reading. May Dor 
continue peeping into other people’s busines 
Arabs and English alike, and may “Hus 
band Dear” find time to answer, at som 
later date, with Miss Lorimer looking ov 
his shoulder! A friendly, chatty, sparklin 
little book this, inspired by the  strang 
waters that wash a dusky coastline. 





East AND West oF Hettespont. By Z. Duh 
ett Ferriman. WHoughton Mifflin. $5. 
A Primitive Arcapia. By Ellis Silas. Lite 
Brown. $4.50 net. 
Ramsces 1n Nortu Arrica. By Albert Wit 
son. Little, Brown. $4 net. 
On THE STREAM oF Travet. By James Ne 
man Hall. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
TALES oF THE ANGLER’s ELporapo, New Zt 
Lanp. By Zane Grey. Harpers. $5. 
Corsica. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Dufitlt 
$3. 
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Mills. Little, Brown. $4 net. 
Wirn tue Rirr Kasyces. By Bernd Terhort 
Stokes. 
Roya Sevitte. By E. Allison Peers. Hi 
pers. $3. 
Tue Empire at War. By Sir Charles Lut 
Oxford University Press. $8.50. 
A Romantic 1n Spain. By Théophile Gautitt 
Knopf. 
A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
Wuite Waters AND Brack. 
Creagh. Century. $4. 
Mavresoues. By C. P. Hawkes. Houghto! 
Mifflin. $3. 
Tur Zutv Tram. By Major Charles Gibst 
Doubleday, Page. $1.50 net. 
Tue Sacrep Fire or Cina. By Willies 
Edgar Geil. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50- 
Rainspow Countries AND CENTRAL AMER! 
By Wallace Thompson. Dutton. $5- 
A Turxisn Katerposcore. By Clare Sherido 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Czecuostovaxia. By Jessie Mothersole. Doo 
Mead. $5. 
Two VaAGABONDS IN SWEDEN. , 
Tue Cruise oF THE CacHALoT. By Frank } 
Bullen. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Tue FicutT oF THE FIRecrest. 
Gerbaut. Appleton. $1.50. 

Tue Roap To LaMALaND. By “Gants 
Doran. $5 net. 

Tue Orent I Founv. By Thomas J. 
Mahon. Appleton. 
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Tue Loc or THe Granp Turks. By 
ert E. Peabody. Houghton Mifflin. $3-75- 
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Press 










New Books 


An Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization 
By the Faculty of Columbia College 
A syllabus used in the course on 

Contemporary Civilization in Columbia 
and other colleges. The purpose is to 
raise for the consideration of college 
freshmen the insistent problems of the 
present. 


Sixth edition. $3.00 


PRESENT DAY JAPAN 
By Yusuke Tsurumi 


The old order is contrasted with the 
new forces that are working out a 
modern social and political system in 
Japan. The last chapter is “The Impact 
of the American Immigration Law on 
Japanese Life.” 

7 $1.75, 


CORNELL PAPYRI 


By William L. Westermann 


Professor of Ancient History in 
Columbia University 


and Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of Classics in 
New York University 

The Cornell University collection of 
Greek papyri, with English translation. 
This is the first volume of a series 
which will contain the Cornell, Columbia, 
New York University and other un- 
translated American collections of Greek 
papyri. It will make available orig- 
inal material of Egyptian civilization 
from the third century B. C. to the 
seventh century A. D 


Ready Oct. 10th Probably $9.00 
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AT BOOKSTORES 
Or direct from the Publishers 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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_ 4) Herbert S. Gorman 


The dramatic story of a man and 
woman dragged through the 
mire of life . . . . who rise su- 
perior to their environment 
because of that clean inner urge 
—that secret virginity which noth- 
ing can touch. His characters may 
seem to fly in the face of conven- 
tionality, yet their steadfast ideal- 
ism is as admirable as it is unusual. 
It is a brilliant, scintillating, real- 
istic story of aspiration. 

At all book stores, $2.00 
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“A remarkable achievement,” 


says the N. Y. World of 


SHOT 
TOWERS 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 





Author of “Blowing Weather,” etc. 


A full-flavored novel of 
the early 80’s. 


STOKES, Publisher 


Lao GAY 














Don’t miss this life story of a 
famous rider. 


The Cleces Lady 


Life 






JOSEPHINE 


under DeMotrt 
the ROBINSON 
Big Top Price, 2.50 





Thos. Y. Crowell Company 
393 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Vilna 


The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LaMBERTON BECKER 
Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review 








A BALANCED RATION 
CHEVRONS. By 
(Doran.) 
ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT Man. 
By Roy Chapman Andrews (Put- 
nams. ) 


Leonard Nason 


THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. By 
Robert E. Spiller (Holt.) 




















C. B., Norfolk, Va., asks what is the best 
edition of Shelley and of Keats, con- 
sidering typography as well as text. 


HEN the ten volumes of the Julian 
Edition are completed we shall have 
as nearly the perfect Shelley, I suppose, as 
text and typography can provide. There 
will be four volumes of poetry, three of 
prose, three of letters: the one volume (of 
letters) that have just appeared in England 
was greeted by columns of enthusiasm. In 
America the Scribners have 285 sets for 
sale: Benn has 480 in London. The price 
is high, but even from a financial stand- 
point it is an excellent investment. The 
edition is newly edited, with introduction 
and critical and biographical notes, by 
Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck: the 
physical production is in the hands of 
Stanley Morison. There is important new 
material in verse (one complete volume 
of early poems), prose, and letters. 

In choosing among editions already in 
print, I asked the advice of Mr. John Mid- 
dleton Murry, editor of The Adelphi, whose 
study of the flowering of genius, “Keats 
and Shakespeare,” has already gone into 
another edition (Oxford University Press). 
He says that “there is no really complete 
edition of Shelley if, as I suppose, your in- 
quirer wants poems, prose works, and let- 
ters all together, but the best we have is 
the Buxton Forman edition of the works 
of Shelley, published in 1876, which should 
be supplemented by Roger Ingpen’s edition 
of the ‘Letters,’ published about 1910 by 
Bell. Of Keats also the best edition is 
Buxton Forman’s, This was published in 
two forms: a library edition (like the 
Shelley, not easy to be got) and a pocket 
edition published by Gowans and Gray of 
Glasgow in five volumes. This is one of 
the cheapest and most remarkable books 
ever published, in my opinion. But if your 
inquirer wants something better typographic- 
ally, he could have De Selincourt’s edition 
of the Poems (Methuen) and Colvin’s edi- 
tion of the letters (Macmillan).” 


H. D., Gardiner, Maine, who reads Spanish 
with ease, askg for a book that would 
give a comprehensive view of Spanish 
literature, something corresponding to a 
survey course in English literature from 
Beowulf to the present, also for some 
good histories of Spanish literature. 


66 N Introduction to Spanish Litera- 

ture,” by George Tyler Norton 
(University of Chicago Press), is not only 
the most recent survey, but for the pur- 
poses of this inquirer, the best. It is an 
inspiration and guide to a reader and to 
no small degree an interpreter of national 
spirit. The standard histories in English 
are Ticknor’s “History of Spanish Litera- 
ture” (Houghton Mifflin), and Fitzmaurice 
Kelly’s “History of Spanish Literature” 
(Appleton) ; to these may be added F, W. 
Chandler’s “The Literature of Roguery” 
(Houghton Mifflin). Although this student 
will not need translations, the English-read- 
ing admirers of Professor Chandler’s book 
will be interested in the recent publication 
‘Luce’ of a new translation of “Lazarillo 
of Tormes” the first picaresque story, and 
—in the series of “Tudor Translations” 
(Knopf) in which appears the Herodotus 
I lately described here—the English ver- 
sion made in 1623, of the second picaresque 
novel, “The Rogue: or the Life of Guzman 
de Alfarache,” by Matheo Aleman. 

H. G. Dwight, author of the subtle 
“Stamboul Nights” and the sparkling ‘“Per- 
sian Miniatures” (Doubleday, Page), has 
come to the rescue of the Guide before this 
in linguistic complications. He now adds 
some advice to my statement, in answer to 
a call for a French-English dictionary, tbat 
Cassell’s was the one I always recommended. 
“Far be it from me,” says he, “to knock so 
present a help in time of trouble. Yet I 
always root for Bellows, who is published 
in London by Longmans, Green, in New 
York by Henry Holt, and in Paris by Ha- 


chette. What I like about him is that he is 
likely to give the kind of word you—or at 
least I—want to use, instead of the one sug- 
gested by the French. Moreover the French 
and the English (4.¢., French-English and 
English-French) are on the same page, top 
and bottom; and the gender of a French 
noun is obvious at a glance, masculine and 
feminine being printed in different ways. 

“Perhaps I should add that I own no 
stock in Bellows. It is merely that I have 
had a good deal of practical experience with 
French dictionaries. Not only have I read 
French books for the greater part of a mis- 
spent life, but for seven years I had to do 
a good deal of official translating and have 
latterly translated a novel.” 

This is the sort of letter for which the 
Guide is peculiarly grateful. If one like 
it about an Italian dictionary should arrive, 
how welcome it would be! 


R. A. A., Morgantown, W. Va., asks for 
criticism and interpretations of the “new 
poetry,” and for its anthologies. 


EGINNING with the latter, the largest 

and in general the most satisfactory is 
“The New Poetry,” an anthology of twen- 
tieth century verse in English, in a new and 
enlarged edition (Macmillan). This is 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin 
Henderson. This question gives me a 
chance to tell readers that the famous “six- 
penny poets” of England © (beautifully 
printed pamphlet editions of well-chosen 
poems of the greatest poets of the English 
language, living and dead) are to appear in 
America. Wherever you go in England you 
see even in country book-shops the racks 
that contain these inexpensive treasures: 
what they must have done towards a poetic 
renaissance I can’t say. Now Stokes, in 
coéperation with Simon and Schuster, will 
bring out a similar enterprise: Stokes issu- 
ing the ‘“Augustan Books of Modern 
Poetry,” British poets, and Simon and 
Schuster “The Pamphlet Poets,” with Ameri- 
can poems. The pamphlets will have thirty- 
two pages each and retail at twenty-five 
cents. 

Although by reason of the power and 
vitality of his verse Lascelles Abercrombie 
is numbered among the “new” poets, his 
book on “The Theory of Poetry” (Har- 
court, Brace) uses examples from English 
classics and standards of criticism not for 
an age but for all time. Mr. Abercrombie’s 
two essays, first given as addresses, have the 
vigor of spoken language; they are spring- 
boards sending a poetry-lover into a sea of 
thought. ‘Modern Poetry,” by H. P. Col- 
lins (Houghton Mifflin), contains among its 
stimulating chapters an appreciation of “H. 
D.” (I am often asked for criticisms of this 
poet) and of A. E. Housman. “Poetic 
Values,” by John G. Neihardt (Macmillan), 
is like Abercrombie’s book, an appraisal of 
poetry by a poet: the essay on “The Crea- 
tive Dream” is another of the efforts, now 
so often made, to let the reader into the 
secret, Edith Sitwell makes this effort in 
the brief and striking essay “Poetry and 
Criticism” (Holt), by turning a searchlight 
upon one of her own apparently baffling 
poems and showing how plain it is. 

To this group of studies I would add 
four recently published investigations of the 
poetic mind: J. Middleton Murry’s “Keats 
and Shakespeare” (Oxford), elsewhere men- 
tioned; “The Psychology of the Poet Shel- 
ley,” by Edward Carpenter and George 
Barnefield (Dutton), showing how far 
ahead of his time he was; “The Mind of 
John Keats,” by C. D. Thorpe (Oxford), 
and the brilliant combination of biography, 
criticism, and the “new psychology” made 
by Joseph Wood Krutch’s “Edgar Allan 
Poe” (Knopf). Nor may I pass by the 
vivid picture of a poet’s inner life afforded 
by the “Diary and Letters of Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody,” edited by Christina H. Baker 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


H.C. S., Melrose, Mass., asks for critical 
studies of the writings of Rabelais, 


HERE is a new volume, “The Enigma 

of Rabelais: an Essay in Interpreta- 
tion,” by A. F. Chappell (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), to add to Arthur Tilley’s 
“Francois Rabelais.” This gives a brief 
account of his life, especially in medicine 
and in the quarrel with Voulté which throws 
so much light on his position on religious 
matters. It then deals with his humor, with 
the social questions involved, and with his 
philosophy. The book is issued in New 

York by Macmillan. 
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WiLLiaAM Morrow 
AND COMPANY: INC: 


announces 


A Novel of Greenwich 
Village and a Maine 


Farm 
Wayfarer 


By KATHLEEN MILLAY 


ARTHA, gay and full of life, 

marries John, a reserved New 

Englander. In the bohemian 
atmosphere of “the Village” and then 
on the Maine farm with its surround- 
ings of rugged nature and human 
inhospitableness, her problem is 
worked out. A fresh and human 
study of personality: a well-written 
and dramatic story by a novelist of 
whom much may be expected. $2.00 


The Story of a Boy 
Pioneer 


On To Oregon! 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
MORROW 
Author of “The Enchanted Canyon,” 
“We Must March,” etc. 

HE epic of John Sager, thirteen, 
[to with extraordinary courage 

and fortitude led his orphaned 
brother and sisters along the trail of 
the Snake River from Missouri to 
Oregon. A stirring pioneer story for 
young and old. $1.75 


A Mystery Romance 
of Southern California 


. e 
Sinister House 
By CHARLES G. BOOTH 
66 HERE’S a woman in every 
"[ crimer—ana there’s romance 
galore in this double-barrelled 
mystery. Who was Kerry O'Neil, 
and why did the girl, Gail, try to 
hide him? A story exciting, puzzling 
and well written. $2.00 
In October—Rupert Hughes’ 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
the Human Being and the Hero.” 
[1732 - 1762] 
Tell your bookseller NOW to 
order it. 


303 Fifth Ave. 
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New York 

















MODERN ART 


A course of twelve lectures by 
Waldo Frank, Edmund Wilson. 
John Howard Lawson, Norman Bel-Geddes 
Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Rosenfeld 
Charles Whitaker and Others 


You read the new books, you see the new 
plays and pictures, you hear the new mu- 
sic. odern art surrounds you in af- 
chitecture and in decoration—in the new 
“schools” of science, philosophy, history. 
Do you know what it all means? What 
all these novel and disturbing forms and 
styles have to do with modern life and 
with you? This course 18 designed to 
answer such widespread questions. It 
will be conducted by men who are them- 
selves authoritative makers of such art—its 
critics and its leaders: men who are alive 
to the significance of the movement as a 
whole 


Wepnespay Evenincs, 8.20 to 9.50 
beginning October 6 
Fee for the course $15 
Other Courses on the Arts 
Stark Younc—The Theatrical Season, 
1926-27 $.20 
Tuesdays, 5.20 5 
H. W. L. Dana—Literature Since 1918 
Fridays, 8.20 | , 
Terry Ramsave—The Motion Picture 
Thursdays, 8.20 


Write for catalogue 


New Scuoot for Soctar RESEARCH 
465 West 23d Street New York City 


























55th Thousand 


THE BLUE 
WINDOW 


by Temple Bailey 


The Best Selling American Novel 
of the Year 


$2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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EAST AMY 
WIND LOWELL 


“Seldom if ever has Miss Lowell so completely revealed 
her depth of human feeling and sympathy . . . the poet’s 
consummate art never falters . . . rare sensitiveness to human 
values. ... The poetic work of Amy Lowell will, we believe, 
be more and more highly appreciated as times goes on.”— 
New York Times. $2.25 


OTHER BOOKS BY AMY LOWELL 


Fir-Flower Tablets John Keats 
Can Grande’s Castle Six French Poets 
Sword Blades and Tendencies in 
Poppy Seed Modern American 
A Dome of Many- Poetry 
Colored Glass A Critical Fable 


MIFFLIN - COMPANY 





What's O’Clock 

Legends 

Pictures of the 
Floating World 

Men, Women and 
Ghosts 
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“The easiest, cleverest and safest manual 
of correctness in speech and writing.” 


A DICTIONARY OF 


MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. Fow ier 


This is a Dictionary of an entirely new type, for it deals 
with every problem of speech and writing. Nothing like it 
exists and something like it has always been needed. It in- 
forms as a dictionary and delights as a book. 








“The most excellent book of the sort we've ever 
browsed in.”—The Saturday Review. 

“A Book which may well become a classic of the 
reference shelves."—The Independent. 





$3.00 at all bookstores 


Oxrorp UNIvERsITY Press American Branch 
3§ West 32Np Street, New York, N. Y. 





Hellenic legend; that legend that was and 
is and always shall be, a part of the van- 
ished glory that is Greece and the grandeur 
that is Rome. 

JOSEPHINE WEBLING-WATTs. 
Westfield, N. J. 


Poe Criticism 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Despite all the current interest in Edgar 
Poe the best criticism of his work that has 
yet been printed has never been mentioned. 
I have just finished reading “Facts About 
Poe,” by James Southall Wilson, Poe Pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia, and 
even he fails to mention the article I have 
in mind. Joseph Wood Krutch has writ- 
ten me that he, too, knows nothing of it. 

The article in question is by Vincent 
O’Sullivan, and was published as an intro- 
duction to an English edition of “The 
Raven” and “The Pit and the Pendulum.” 
The volume is beautifully printed and was 
brought out in 1899 by Leonard Smithers 
& Comapny. It contains six superb illus- 
trations by William Thomas Horton and 
a study of Poe, which Amanda Schulte has 
overlooked in her list of Poe portraits. 

Next to Poe, there is no other American 
artist about whom so much balderdash has 
been printed as Ambrose Bierce. Both men 
have a deal in common, and should never 
be read let alone “studied” and gossiped 
about, by the average professor. The cur- 
rent tendency is to make plaster saints out 
of both the aforesaid gentlemen, and to 
weave delightful fictions about their work. 
Why not approach the problem directly, 
from a purely artistic, as distinguished 
from a professorial, standpoint?—I ask 
the question and pass on. 

CaREY MCWILLIAMS... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Flaws in a Good Book 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: . 
SIR: 

I was interested in your review of Mr. 
Henry Collins Brown’s “The Last Fifty 
Years in New York.” Mr. Nevins, your 
reviewer, calls attention to the omissions 
but not to the mistakes of this readable 
book. There are, however, many inac- 





English into Latin forms, it was insisted 
that case agreements, as well as many other 
grammatical relationships, should be as in 
Latin. But English has little affinity with 
Latin, except in the minds of such scholar; 
and consequently the old rules are going— 
such rules as those concerning split infini- 
tives and prepositions at ends of sentences 
Jespersen has hastened many on their way. 

At last, “it is me” is getting solemn recog. 
nition, after scholars have worn out thei 
grammatical boots kicking against it ani 
simultaneously declaring that it really di 
not exist in English. But the reasons fot 
the persistence of “it is me” are, I think, 
not those given in the editorial of Aug- 
ust 14. 

They are, rather, two: First, after 4 
verb, even an intransitive verb, there is 3 
feeling for the objective case. (As the ob 
jective case is almost always except in pre 
nouns identical with the nominative, this 
feeling is usually overlooked.) Secondly, 
and more important, is the fact that in sud 
a remark as “it is me,” emphasis must 
placed on the last word, both because 0 
its position in the sentence, and because 0 
the logical emphasis required. The nominx 
tive “I” is colorless; the expression “it # 
I” is as unemphatic as “c’est je” would k 
in French. 

The French, less pedants than we, ei 
ploy an emphatic accusative form for sud 
expressions; and their “c’est moi,” an exatt 
counterpart of our “it is me,” is logic 
and natural. 

Likewise, the logical Scandinavians sj; 
not “det er jeg,” but “det er mig.” 

It is unnecessary to remark that Englis 
is much more nearly related to French a0 
Scandinavian than to Latin; or that in Eng 
lish emphasis depends almost entirely & 
choice and position of words. It is unju® 
in view of these facts, to insist that speakes 
of English abandon the natural, logics 
clear usage of themselves and their linguist 
relatives, and adopt the sort of stilled phras 
ing a scholar of the Latin persuasion wow! 
use in talking English according to Lat# 
rules, 

It is time to cease worship of Latin, ani 
to consider English idiom. 
S. A. Nock. 
Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 
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A LINCOLN MYSTERY SOLVED 


DMIRERS of Abraham Lincoln have 

tried for years to identify the author 
of an anonymous quotation in William H. 
Herndon’s biography which does violence 
to the accepted estimate of the martyred 
president’s character. Dr. William E. Bar- 
ton, a well known student of Lincoln’s life, 
believes he has proved who wrote it. He 
has told the story of his discovery and its 
jmportance in a special article in the New 
York Times. 

In the introductory remarks to the famous 
Jetter about Lincoln, Herndon said: 

“J beg to note here in passing the esti- 
mate of Lincoln’s mind and character by one 
of his colleagues at the bar at Springfield, 
who still survives, but whose name for cer- 
tain reasons, I am constrained to withhold. 
] still retain the original manuscript.” 

Herndon’s biography was copyrighted in 
1889, and published early in 1890; the time 
of writing, therefore, was about 1869, and 
the author of the letter was living as late 
as 1889. Practically every colleague of 
Lincoln at the Springfield bar has been 
checked off as either a possible or impossi- 
ble author of the letter. Those under sus- 
picion have narrowed down to four or five 
persons, all of which it now appears are 
innocent. 

Dr. Barton tells the story of his discovery 


as follows: 











“J have just returned from a visit to 
California. There I spent two days in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino. . . 
No library administration with a large 
amount of manuscript material, and adding 
to its collection by the cartload, knows, or 
can know, what it has. All such libraries 
are dependent on special students to dis- 
cover and tell them what they possess. I 
found a body of manuscripts wrongly la- 
beled, and which, under its erroneous label, 
had been purchased with other manuscripts 
of the Civil War period. It took me some 
little time to be sure what I had found. 
Then I discovered that what was before me 
was the copy of the Herndon source mate- 
rial which William H. Herndon sold in 
1870 to Ward Hill Lamon. In it I discov- 
ered a number of things that I wanted to 


The World of Rare Books 


By Frepertck M. Hopxins 


not use it. I thought he, or Chauncey F. 
Black, who carried his literary hod, would 
have used it if they had it. But apparently 
it was too rank for them, They had it, but 
apparently Herndon prohibited the use of 
its author’s name. It is not signed. 

“But when I came to read it through, 
and compare it line for line with the Hern- 
don copy, I discovered that Herndon had 
abbreviated and edited it. The omitted part 
is even more uncomplimentary to Lincoln 
than the printed part, and I will not be the 
one who shall give to the world the unprint- 
ed portion. But Herndon also added a little, 
as for instance, the statement that the au- 
thor and Mr. Lincoln had always been good 
friends. ‘The writer himself did not make 
any such protestation of friendship. And he 
did not say that he wrote at the request of 
a “brother lawyer,” but of “a broker.” 

“But if Lamon was not permitted to copy 
the signature of the writer of this estimate 
of Lincoln he was determined not to run 
any risk of himself forgetting. And in 
the margin, opposite Herndon’s description 
of this Springfield lawyer, the initials ap- 
pear in small, carefully made capitals, 
printed with the pen—“E. B. H.” 

“E. B. H.” is construed to be Elliott B. 
Herndon, a brother of William H, Herndon, 
city attorney of Springfield during 1854 
and 1855, and county attorney in 1856. He 
was one of Lincoln’s bitterest opponents and 
was known to have expressed views some- 
what similar to those in the famous letter. 
It now appears that two men are responsible 
for it, Elliott B. Herndon who wrote it, 
and William H. Herndon, his brother, who, 
knowing essentially what it would be, pro- 
cured the letter and assumed responsibility 
for its publication. All the rest of the law- 
yers who resided in Springfield or occa- 
sionally came there to practice before the 
Supreme Court, will be under suspicion no 
longer. 


et 


THE PIPER. 


ITH the September issue, The Piper, 
monthly herald of the publications 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, presents 
itself in a changed guise. Its appearance 
marks a departure from the ordinary meth- 


as it is prepared with the belief in mind 
that the best way to spread the news of a 
good book is to read a little of it. The 
studied purpose-of the new Piper is to stimu- 
late interest in good reading, to give to the 
public the exact knowledge of the new pub- 
lications of its publisher necessary for a 
wise choice, and, in general, to serve as an 
intermediary between its readers and the 
world of books. It endeavors to achieve 
a greater spaciousness in its treatment of 
books than the usual publisher’s bulletin; to. 
get away from the narrowly descriptive and 
merely laudatory; to take a wider and more 
general view of the literary world; and, 
in short, to treat books less as something to 
be sold and more as something to be read. 
The Piper is issued on the fifteenth day of 
nearly every month and is obtainable with- 
out charge on application to the publishers. 
Over 25,000 readers, including critics, edi- 
tors, teachers, collectors, and others are re- 
ceiving it regularly. In its new attractive 
typography, illustrated, the bookish contents 
of The Piper is well worth the attention of 
the booklover. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
ARTINUS NIJHOFF, of The Hague, 
distinguished bookseller and publisher, 
is in New York and will be the guest at the 
soth convention of the American Library 
Association at Atlantic City next month. 


st Ss 


The report that Thackeray’s home for 
seven of his happiest and most productive 
years—the house in Young Street, Kensing- 
ton, where “Vanity Fair” was written—has 
been sold and “will soon disappear” has 
been denied by its new owner who says that 
“not a single brick shall be disturbed.” 


st Ss 


Plans for spending the income from the 
$1,000,000 endowment fund have _ been 
made public by the American Historical Ac- 
sociation. The work to be undertaken will 
be under eleven main heads, making a pro- 
gram of activity which is declared to be 
vital to the development of historical re- 
search in America. One of the most impor- 
tant of the immediate tasks will be the sys- 
tematic inventory, of this country’s historical 
manuscripts, both public and private. The 
object of this inventory, according to the 
statement of the committee, is “to enable 
students to know what papers are available 
and where they are to be found, and to pro- 


AND THEN 
CAME SPRING 


by John Hargrave 





Mr. Godwin 
Birtwhistle 


wealthy, re- 
spectable busi- 
ness man, 
comfortably 
married, his 


children 


grown, 





went down to London 


on a business trip—and there 
he drank some brandies, and 
stepped out with the boys, and 
began to feel the gaiety of 
youth again when he met 


an alluring red-lipped lady 


Leeta, a young 
war widow 
of expensive 
tastes, a gay 
and sad little 
person who 
needed money 
badly. 


Heigho! A much enacted 
drama, this serio-comic playlet 
of the masculine menopause, 
this eternal youth-hunger of 
the aging heart. And John 
Hargrave sets it down with 
sparkling humor, with vast un- 
derstanding and compassion 
for both Leeta and Godwin, 
with profound sense of the 
values of human life. 

















know, but I hardly expected to find this ods of keeping the public informed of the mote the collection and preservation of such $2.00 
one, for Lamon, so far as I can recall, did books which the publisher is bringing out, material.” 
CENTURY—Enduring Books 
NEW & OLD BOOKS $s COLLECTORS’ ITEMS PRINTERS & BINDERS $3 WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 





























BARGAIN OFFERS 


MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshep, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields ef 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
chaed. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHIPS, 
Inc., 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS. 
ALL BOOKS; LOWEST PRICES. New, used. 
Back numbers of this magazine. Bargain Cata- 
logues free. 832 Westchester Avenue, New 
York. 


SCOTT NEARING’S BEST BOOKS, the 
American Empire and the Next Step, two vel- 
umes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. Leslie, 325 
Ocean Avenue. 


REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY LISTS OF RHODE 
ISLAND 1647-1850. Over 70,000 names of 
officers appointed by the General Assembly, with 
index. Three volumes quarto, cloth, $7.50 per 
et post paid. Preston & Rounds Co., 98 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 


RARE EDITIONS 























ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. Ia- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


MARK TWAIN, A Complete Set of First 
Editions, on exhibition, and for Sale as a set 
only at HARRY STONE’S BOOK SHOP, 24 
East 58th St., N. Y. C. Many single items 
offered separately. 











CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
(D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 
priced. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
gent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 


RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St.. New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
tian Science literature, old laws, autographed 
letters. Catalogues furnished. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 287 Washing- 
ton St, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books en Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of print, new and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers? Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-cighth Street, New Yerk. 

AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
to you for toc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK-SHOP, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 



































LANGUAGES 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avense, 
New York. 


XUM 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 Weat 40th, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY in 10 vol- 
umes. 1500 Illustrations. ‘The only complete 
international record of the modern theatre. 
Special Issues on Stagecraft, Theatre Back- 
grounds, Costume, Shakespeare, etc. Complete, 
$45. We buy Volumes I and III at $5 each. 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








18TH CENTURY EDITIONS of the Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration dramatists. Many other 
interesting items. Catalogue. The CHAUCER 
HEAD, Inc., 32 West 47th Street, New York. 





ANNOUNCING: Harry Stone’s Book Shop, 
24 E. 58th St., N. Y. C. First editions, Old 
and New, Early Printed and Private Press 
Books, Prints and Autographs. Catalogues 
issued. HARRY STONE also at 137 Fourth 
Avenue. 


O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST- 
FREE. Are you too far away from bookshops, 
too busy to browse? We specialize in standing 
orders for weekly or monthly book packets. 
Send for particulars. ‘The Post-Box Book Serv- 
ice, 15 West 44th Street, New York. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 











OVERLAND NARRATIVES; the Indians; 
slavery; the Civil War. Catalogs on request. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., New 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog ef odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicage. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 








Pratt, 161 


SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





FRANK HARRIS’S WORKS. Write for 
catalogue. The Frank Harris Publishing Com 
pany, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptly supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale 
denia 0047. 





THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





YOUR BOOK WANTS solicited. Back num- 
bers of magazines. Thomas M. Salisbury, 37 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





BOOKS WANTED 

BOOKS WANTED. Sell us your used books. 
We call, pay and remove immediately. Martin’s 
Book Shop, 97 4th Ave., Manhattan, New York. 
Stuyvesant 1605. 








MORE BOOKS WANTED of the better 


kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. Tel. 4226 


Stuyvesant. 





MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, toc. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE acts 
and rare books. Thoms & Eron, Inc. 8@ 
Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 

COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madieoo 
Rook Store, 55 East soth Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 
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She was the 
most beautiful 
sirl in the world 


Sally was so beautiful that her 
nervous father kept her hidden up 
to the very hour of her marriage... 


so beautiful that on their honeymoon 
her husband kept her under lock and 


key. 


Everywhere she went she raised a 
crowd of passionate masculine wor- 
shippers. Yet she was no flirt; she 
possessed the simplest of hearts and 
wished to lead the simplest of lives. 
All she wanted so as to be happy, 
she said, was a couple of rooms, 
‘usband to do her duty by, God’s 
Word to study, and every now and 
little . 


then a baby. 


But her amazing loveliness made 
these things difficult of attainment. 
Like another Helen of Troy she 
went serenely on her devastating 


way, spreading mishap in spite of her- 


self. Wherever she looked — at a 


mechanic, a duke, a millionaire, a 


playright, a marquis, a vicar — all, 
all succumbed, with preposterous 
complications. 

7 


Never has “Elizabeth” created a 
character more amusing, more de- 
lightful than adorable Sally. The 
hilarious, enchanting story of how 
she finally got what she wanted is 
wise and witty and gay—‘Elizabeth” 


at her captivating best. 


Published Sept. 28th 


INTRODUCTION 
TO SALLY 
by “ELIZABETH” 


Author of “The Enchanted April,” 
“Love,” “Christopher & Columbus,” 
etc. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.50 





The Phoenix Nest 


T seems that Percwal C. Wren, author of 
“Beau Geste” and “Beau Sabreur,” 
(Stokes) quoted a rollicking stave in the 
latter book that has brought in a host of 
inquiries concerning the original ballad 
from which it is taken. For instance: 


Said the Bul-bul, “Young man, is your life 
then so dull 
That you're anxious to end your career? 
For, Infidel, know—that you've trod on the 
toe 
Of Abdul, the Bul-bul Emir!” 
The Bul-bul then drew out his 
chibouque, 
And shouting out, “Allah Akbar!” 
Being also intent on slaughter, he went 
For Ivan Petruski Skivah! 


trusty 


Our suggestion is that Charles C. Norris, 
author of “Bread,” “Brass,” and “Pig-Iron” 
be consulted concerning this exhilarating 
masterpiece, as, in the old days, we often 
used to hear him troll many of the verses 
with infinite unction. He and Wren 
should get together in close harmony upon 
Me &% 

We are in receipt of eight new volumes 
of Everyman’s Library (Dutton). Among 
them is “Everyman’s English Dictionary,” 
which we welcome as both concise and 
authoritative. It is just the right size to 
carry around. Both Horace Walpole and 
William Cowper figure in Selected Letters. 
Biography is represented by “The Memoirs 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart,” His- 
tory, by “Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV,” 
Travel by E. H. Blakeney’s selection entitled 
“Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,” and two ex- 
cellent reprints for young people are 
Charles Kingsley’s “Madam How and Lady 
Why” and Jules Verne’s “Five Weeks in a 
Baloon & Around the World in 80 Days.” 


To meet advance orders on Hugh Wal- 
pole’s new novel, “Farmer John,” we learn 
that a first printing of 50,000 copies of 
the regular edition and 2,500 copies of the 
Author’s edition was put through and that 
a further edition of 25,000 copies is in 
process. Walpole will be lecturing in the 
United States for several months beginning 
with October. . . 

For the past fourteen 
Dreiser has been rewriting his “The Finan- 


years Theodore 


cier” which was originally published in the 


fall of 1912. Boni & Liveright are bring- 
ing out the new edition. We did not read 
“The Financier” until tg20. For the first 


half of it we had to spur ourselves to keep 
But after much heavy ploughing 
we reached the end, and the book left 
with us a powerful cumulative effect; now 


it up. 


massive power. . . 
One of the associates of William Morrow 
in the conduct of his new firm is Join Macy, 
author of “The Story of the World’s 
Literature.” Mr. Morrow states his special 


all we can recall is its 


interest as being in American subjects, and 


hopes to discover and encourage young 


writers. 


A correspondent sends us a clipping of 


the poem Edwin Markham wrote for the 
Staten Island Sesquicentennial, “Lord Howe 
and the Three Rebels.” These rebels were 


Frantlin, Rutledge, Adams—heroes 
Who worshtp’d truth and hated Neroes. 
His lordship’s offer was so clever— 

That we lay down our arms forever. 


“No,” yelled Franklin, “Nothing doing!” 
Rutledge cried: “We'll keep pursuing!” 
Adams snorted: “You'll be ruing!” 


Our correspondent comments, “And how 
delicately discriminated are the words of the 
dauntless Three. Franklin as ever terse and 
epigrammatic. ‘Nothing doing.’ Could 
anything be more in keeping? Rutledge, 
who was once for a short time Chief Jus- 
tice, ‘We'll keep pursuing.? He was think- 
ing of his favorite Rasselas, Dr. Johnson’s 
masterpiece. ‘Pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope.’ And the choleric John 
Adams—You’ll be ruing.? He probably 
expanded this sentence into many sentences 
of invective. And the beginning of the 
poem, ‘When did it hap?’ What a glorious 
beginning!” But be that as it may, the 
couplet we most treasure in the poem is, 


He fled, hot-foot, to the nearby land— 
I mean he fled to Staten Island 


We place this poem with Sir William 
Watson’s magnificent one with the stirring 
chorus, “And we bit them in the Bight, in 
the bight of Heligoland,” Sir Alfred 
Austin’s superb outpouring that embalmed 
the glorious rhyme, “charged they with 
force meet—living on horse-meat,” and 
with other masterpieces of the past... . 

In the October Yale Review Don Marquis 
has some good things to say about news- 
papers, Virginia Woolf on how to read a 
book, and Joseph Warren Beach on our 
modern prose masters. A goodly array.... 

We thank Mrs. Elizabeth Key Chewming, 
of 529 Magnolia Avenue, Orlando, Florida, 
for an interesting letter telling us how, in 
her early teens, she knew a girl who was 
fond of singing “ballets” as the colored 
people in Texas call their songs of the 
people. She sang “Red River” and many 
verses to the tune of what we now know as 
“Memphis Blues.” She also sang of the 
death of a colored man who was killed 
sometime before in Fort Worth. The 
names in the song were “Frankie and Al- 
bert.” 


It was ten years after this, and outside of 
Texas when I first heard of “Johnnie.” Only 
a few Texans seem to know “Red River”—I 
know only a part. It is a lovely, sad thing, 
my favorite. 

If you still don’t know what “Relativity” 
is all about, you might tackle the recently 
published “Relativity” by Sir Oliver Lodge 
(Doran) which attempts to be a simple, 
clear and non-technical exposition for the 
layman. Sir Oliver contends that, anyway, 
the relativists have given us one absolute 
factor in all physical science. They have 
broken down the atom, proved that no lines 
are straight and that the distance 
varies in length,—but they have given us 
This is the speed 


same 


one figure; a maximum. 
with which the other will transmit, it is the 
speed of light. ... 

Mark Sullivan’s story of “Our Times,” 
begun in “The Turn of the Century,” will 
be carried on early in 1927 by a book deal- 
ing with the Roosevelt era, which will fol- 
low the general lines of the first volume 
“The Turn of 


in respect to illustrations. 
fifth large 


the Century” is now in_ its 
printing. ... 
Banzai, fair friends,—though we forget 
what that means! 
THE PHNICIAN. 
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adherents. 


A biography for the intelligent 


Mohammed 
by R. F. Dibble 


The true and dramatic story of an insignificant Arab who 
married a rich widow, heard celestial voices, prophesied, 
plotted, loved and fought his way to the leadership of a cult 
which almost conquered Europe and still numbers millions of 
Mohammed is for the sophisticated reader, one 
who is accustomed to take his myths with a grain of salt, 
his heroes with a leavening of humanity, and his reading with 
a maximum of intelligence and entertainment. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 











30 Irving Place 


THE VIKING 


PRESS New York City 
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—Dunon's 
OUTSTANDING TRAVEy, 

BOOKS 


Rainbow Countries 


of Central America 


By Wattace THOMPSON 
The romantic history of a neglect. 
ed wonderland at our very door 
with a wealth of information a; 
to its future economic possibjjj. 
ties. Illustrated. $5.9) 


The Surgeon’s Log 
By J. JoHNsTON ABRAHAM 


One of the most unconventional 
and delightful travel books eyer 
written—the author being ship’s 
doctor on a freighter rambling 
from port to port in the orient 
wherever any kind of cargo of. 
fered. $5.00 


Travel and Adventure 

In Many Lands 

By Crectt Gostinc 
There is substance as well as 
exciting adventure in this story 
of a diplomat’s wanderings, South 
Africa, Patagonia, Guatemala 


and Bolivia were along his trail, 
Illustrated. $3.50 


The Fire of | 
Desert Folk 


By FerDINAND OssENDOWSKI 
Written with keen observation, 
vivid description, and knowledge 
of the threads of international 
politics, this account of a journey 
through Morocco by the author 
of “Beasts, Men and Gods” is 
both timely and interesting. $3.00 


At all bookstores or from 


E.P. DUTTON &CO. 


681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK \ 












ERNEST DOWSON 
1867 - 1900 






Save a year at Oxford, he had 
no regular education, 





He learned Latin from a Catholic 
priest in a mountain village in 
Italy. 


He wrote one of the finest elegies 
in the English language, “Amor 
Umbratilis,” on the back of a 
dunning letter from a creditor. 










He became a convert to the Cath- 
olic faith together with Lionel 
Johnson, Aubrey Beardsley and 
Oscar Wilde. 







He wrote most of his verse in 
honour of an innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, who, after a three years 
courtship, married a waiter in- 
stead. 








To her he wrote the much-quoted 
“Cyrana,” called THE Poem of 
the Decadence. 






He tried, with no success, to re- 
form Oscar Wilde. 










He worked as a clerk in his 
father’s drydock but could never 
remember the names of the tech- 
nical parts of a ship. 







He loved the work of Loti, Baude- 
laire and Stendhal, but also ad- 
mired Hawthorne and Bret Harte. 






He died of consumption at the 
age of thirty-three; and the myth 
of his more than average dissipa- 
tion has since assumed ridiculous 
proportions, 







bs 


First editions of the works of 
Ernest Dowson may be obtained 
from the 







PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 East 6lst Street, New York 
Bibliographical enquiries welcomed 
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